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Editorial 


The dread of old age and death lies behind more diflScult 
pastoral situations than we perhaps realize. 

While the aging process has been and can still be accepted 
by some societies as a blessing, bestowing wisdom through experi¬ 
ence and patience through endurance, it is perceived in modem 
Western culture as a curse. To grow old means to draw ever closer 
to inevitable death, which means the destruction of our personal 
ambitions and dreams. While youthfulness is “in” in the marketplace 
(the “yuppie” phenomenon) as well as in leisure time (the passion 
for jogging, the vicarious thrills of TV football), old age is definitely 
“out”: so much so that cosmetic surgery and senior-citizen housing 
have become key indicators of the fortunes of our medical and 
architectural industries. While we take extraordinary steps to 
preserve a wrinkle-free self-image, we do precious little, it seems, 
to preserve our older generation from loneliness, boredom and 
futility. The home that sheltered and nurtured three generations is 
all but unknown in a society that puts a premium on “upward 
mobility” and “self-realization.” 

From a pastoral point of view, it is worth asking whether this 
quest for unfading youth is not in fact a flight from death. Bearing 
within himself the divine image, man is made for life. Yet there 
where life is conceived in strictly temporal and material terms, tran¬ 
scendent, eternal existence has no meaning. Life itself, in such 
cases, becomes a dance of death rather than a liturgical, paschal 
celebration. As we enter into the Great Lenten period of this new 
year, then, it seems appropriate to give our attention to the question 
of “old age and death,” to ask ourselves, as Orthodox Oiristians, 
whether we perceive it as a blessing or as a curse. The reflections 
by Fr Boris Bobrinskoy in the opening article are thoroughly 
grounded in both Scripture and liturgical tradition. While avoiding 
any “easy answers” to the problem of aging, suffering and death, 
they radiate conviction and hope. They represent as well an invitation 
to each of us to reassess our attitudes toward the problem as it 
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exists in and for ourselves, and to rediscover in the Biblical witness, 
as in our iconographic tradition, the only “solution” possible: 
unswerving and unfading trust in the One whose own death has 
destroyed the power of death itself. 

To continue our preparation for the lenten period, we propose 
two other articles, one on the difficult but important question of 
the paschal calendar, and the other on the place of repentance in 
Orthodox experience. In the former, James Campbell makes a de¬ 
tailed and articulate case for restoring an authentic patristic 
paschalion for determining the date of Easter and thereby respect¬ 
ing the unique Christian conception of time. In the latter, Sr Donna 
Kristoff offers a perceptive study of two major lenten works, the 
“Canon of St Andrew of Crete” and the “Life of St Mary of 
Egypt.” Through careful analysis of the themes presented by these 
classical texts, she demonstrates that “the sacrament of Penance is 
the continuing power of Baptism, acting in the Church to return 
man again and again to the newness of life.” 

A final article by Mr. John Erickson recapitulates, by use of 
quotations from key documents, the progress that has been made 
in recent years on the question of Eucharist and Ministry in ecu¬ 
menical dialogue. In his closing paragraphs, he stresses the im¬ 
portance of the “eucharistic model” of the Church for continually 
renewing ecclesial structures, in order to foster the true purpose of 
the Church within the contemporary world. 
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Old Age and Death: 
Tragedy or Blessing? 


Boris Bobrinskoy 


Tragedy? Or blessing? The answer is not an easy one; nor can 
we simply finesse the problem by eliminating one of the alternatives. 

Certainly there can be no question of denying the tragic aspect 
of old age and death. We cannot hope to water-down the visceral 
horror or fear that we feel in the face of human suffering: an endless 
and nameless suffering that induces within us a relentless surge of 
revolt and nausea before the reality of our human condition. Like 
Job—the grand “old man” of the Old Testament—the Christian 
believer refuses mere resignation or passing consolation. In his 
suffering he cries out to Yahweh: “Why is light given to him that is 
in misery, and life to the bitter in soul, who long for death, but it 
comes not. . .?” (3:20f). Only those who have shared the “atheism” 
of Job in his struggle against God—in the name of God—can discover 
in the agony of Christ this same horror and repulsion of human 
nature before the hideous specter of death. 

The Bible teaches us to look death in the face, in a straight¬ 
forward and lucid manner. It reminds us that “God did not create 
death, . . . but through the devil’s envy death entered into the world” 
(Wisd Sol. 1:13; 2:24). Until the period of late-Judaism, just prior 
to the Christian era, the conception of existence beyond the pale of 
death was one to evoke despair. Sheol to the Hebrew mind was a 
place of no return, a domain of somnolence and forgetfulness, of 
darkness and silence. Confronted with this image of inescapable 
destiny, the Hebrews viewed life as both fragile and fugitive. It was 
perceived as mere shadow, as ephemeral breath, and especially as 
vanity. Man is nothing: “You are dust, and to dust you shall return” 
(Gen 3:18). 

Spontaneously, however, man discerns in the mystery of death 
an unknown and hostile face, the face of an enemy. According to 
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the Biblical vision, this enemy is obliged to obey divine precepts. 
Nonetheless, his face is the voracious face of hell, that opens wide 
its mouth to devour human souls. His dominion is universal. And 
yet, little by little there rises up in the heart of the believer the un¬ 
shakable hope that God will never abandon in hell the soul of the 
just man. This hope finds its fullest expression in the exclamation of 
St Paul, confirmed by the resurrection of Christ: “Death is swallowed 
up in victory! O Death, where is thy victory? O Death, where is thy 
sting?” (ICor 15:54f). 

The New Testament never softens or weakens this vision of the 
tragic and universal reign of death. For as St Paul also declares, 
death came into the world and continues to reign through sin, and 
the wages of sin is death (Rom 5:14; 6:23). 

Paul Evdokimov, in his important book Struggle With God,^ 
points out that “the formative influences in today’s culture never 
speak of death. They seem to address themselves rather to ‘immortal’ 
children. They are afraid to touch the mystery of death with other 
than kid gloves or lies.” Farther on, Evdokimov adds: “Subtly and 
cleverly, everything in today’s world is directed towards repressing 
the very idea of death. If it is imposed too brutally, man cannot 
bear the idea. It is as though there lay hidden behind the affirmation, 
“all men are mortal,” the unexpressed and foolish hope that there 
are perhaps exceptions, that ‘the end’ really isn’t my own immediate 
concern, and that in any case, there’s no use worrying about what I 
can’t control. Consequently, we bury our dead hurriedly, discreetly 
and with a guilty conscience. The dead are perceived as killjoys, 
bothering the rest of us who delight in life. And so many cemeteries, 
with their hideous monotony, convey the horrible impression of 
‘industrialized death,’ characterized by forgetfulness in the anonymity 
of our common destiny.” 

This “forgetfulness of death” lays bare within each of us the 
profound instinct of dread and repulsion that we feel towards our 
condition of decay, of biological disintegration, of sclerotic aging 
that eats away at our organs and our vital functions. In reality, the 
horror and dread of death are metaphysical emotions, played out 
during the whole of the long process of mortality and deterioration 
that threatens life from the moment of birth. 

More precisely, death itself is not an “instant”; it is a silent 
and ever-present companion that co-exists and journeys with us 
like our shadow, throughout the whole course of our life. Death is 

^Les dges de la vie spirituelle. Paris, 1964, p. 184f. (ET: Struggle With 
Gody Paulist Press, 1966); translated from the original. 
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present in everything, imposing limits upon all things. It is a silent 
yet imperative reminder of the precariousness of our life as an indi¬ 
vidual and as a species, lived out on this planet that itself is tor¬ 
mented and threatened with extinction. 

In his book The Setting Sun^^ Joseph Folliet asks if the 
aging process means only cold and darkness, a physical and social 
fading away; or does it find warmth and light in the pale yet joyful 
rays of the setting sun? And in fact, despite all the hideous carica¬ 
tures of lecherous or miserly old men, we discover other images of 
tenderness and graciousness in the faces of so many old people, faces 
such as those of aged biblical figures whom Rembrandt illumined 
with a secret and inner brilliance. Such venerable faces radiate love 
with such intensity that they become beautiful, reflecting the youth¬ 
ful beauty of a child. Folliet speaks of “a smile or a look of mischief 
on the face of a grandmother, the anxious tenderness of her expres¬ 
sion as she gazes into the crib of her grandchild.” And he asks: 
“Isn’t it true that old age reveals the hidden truth of one’s heart, 
those permanent traits of selfishness or of goodness?”^ 

In the “march of time” that sweeps along every human soul, 
feelings grow, wear thin and diminish. Old age and death appear 
very much as a test of truth that offers an opening for the grace of 
God and the coming of the Holy Spirit. 

The Scriptures consider old age to be a precious gift and a 
reward. Nonetheless, the Psalms and the Book of Job deplore the 
brevity of human life: sixty to seventy years, and beyond that lies 
pain and suffering. We are familiar with the great figures of Biblical 
patriarchs: Melchisedek and especially Abraham, the father of all 
peoples, with his wife Sarah. We recall the remarkable passage in 
Gen 18, where Abraham expresses astonishment at the promise of 
a son in his old age. Sarah replies in her heart: “After I have grown 
old, and my husband is old, shall I have pleasure? Shall I indeed 
bear a child now that I am old?” But the angel declares that nothing 
is too difficult for Yahweh; and the psalmist affirms: “When Thou 
sendest forth Thy Spirit, they are created; and Thou renewest the 
face of the earth” (103/4:30). 

At the close of the Old Covenant, the priest Zachariah echoes 
the same astonishment, filled with fear and doubt: “How shall I 
know this?”, he asks of the angel who announces to him the birth 
of his son. “For I am an old man, and my wife is advanced in years” 
(Lk 1:18). Yet the same Spirit of life renders the sterile womb 

^Le Soleil du soir, Paris, 1972. 

Hbid, p. 45f. 
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fertile; then He opens the eyes of the aged Symeon, who receives 
another child, the divine Son, in his arms: “Lord, now let Thy 
servant depart in peace, jor my eyes have seen Thy salvation” 

To this, however, must be juxtaposed the anguished cry of Job, 
who calls down upon himself the liberating waves of death: 

“O God, remember that my life is only a breath and my 
eyes will never again see the good ... As the cloud fades 
and vanishes, so he who goes down to Sheol will never 
come up . . . My soul prefers a violent death and my 
bones summon an end to life; I am the prey of corruption 
and my days fade away like a breath.” 

(7:7 et passim) 

Yet from the depths of this despairing lamentation there rises 
a cry of burgeoning if fragile hope that the dominion of death is 
not eternal: 

“Oh that Thou wouldest hide me in Sheol, that Thou 
wouldest conceal me until Thy wrath be past, that Thou 
wouldest appoint me a set time, and remember me!” 

(14:13) 

Then a mad burst of hope rises from the heart of his lamenta¬ 
tion: 


“If a man dies, shall he live again? All the days of my 
service I would wait, till my release should come. Thou 
wouldest call, and I would answer Thee; Thou wouldest 
long for the work of Thy hands!” 

(14:14f) 

Job thus casts his righteousness and innocence in the very face 
of God, appealing, as he had not dared to before (9:33ff), to his 
heavenly Defender: 

“O earth, cover not my blood, and let my cry find no 
resting place. Even now, behold, my witness is in heaven, 
and he that vouches for me is on high.” 

(16:18f) 

Finally, Job utters his audacious and seemingly absurd certitude 
that underlies his faith in the Redeemer: 
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“I know that my Redeemer lives! And at last he will stand 
upon the earth. And after my skin has been thus destroyed, 
then from my flesh I shall see God, whom I shall see on 
my side, and my eyes shall behold, and not another. My 
heart faints within me!” 

(19:25ff) 

What is promise and expectation with Job becomes certitude 
and vision with the Just Symeon: “My eyes have seen Thy salvation.” 
This vision of salvation and light constitute life itself: “I am the 
resurrection and the life . . 

Before the tomb of Lazarus Jesus experiences a sadness that 
is by no means feigned. In the Garden of Gethsemane, he knows 
agony and the sweat of blood. This is no pretense. Christ never 
preaches acceptance of death. He Himself passes through the throes 
of death and the portals of hell. For He is resurrection and life. 

The death and resurrection of Jesus stand as the central and 
unshakeable fact of our faith. “If Christ is not risen,” declares St 
Paul, “then our preaching is in vain and your faith is in vain” (I 
Cor 15:14). Against all modern attempts to “demythologize” and to 
create a “theology of the death of God,” we must affirm that we 
believe and that we know that the Lord has truly died and is truly 
risen, and that this conviction is the most basic reality of our life. 
At the very heart of the Church’s faith lies this certainty, that Christ, 
by His journey through the realm of death, has conquered and 
destroyed death. 

(Dne of the most expressive images of Orthodox iconography 
dealing with the Resurrection is the icon of the Descent of Christ 
into Hell. It is a major theme of Jewish Christian and patristic 
literature. In the West, the most common image of our redemption 
depicts Golgotha. In Orthodox tradition, Calvary is inseparable 
from the Descent into Hell, where Christ breaks down the portals 
of this domain of non-existence and reaches out His hand to the 
first Adam—or rather, as depicted in the frescoes of Karieh-Djami in 
Constantinople, he seizes Adam’s arm and snatches him from the 
tomb. 

Hell is the place of infinite hopelessness and despair, the state 
of ultimate separation from God. It is a state we bear within our¬ 
selves even now in germinal form. Assuming the supreme solitude 
of His divine agony, Christ allows Himself to be dragged down into 
the winter night of death. There, in the realm of non-existence 
where lie the shadows of death and solitude, contact with His 
divinity communicates both life and light. The Orthodox Church 
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has placed this conviction at the heart of its faith, its message, its 
liturgical life and its prayer; by His passage through the realm of 
death, Christ has destroyed death; He has deprived it of its sting. 
This is why the Church celebrates the Paschal feast with such 
exultation, despite the daily vicissitudes and contradictions of history 
and the abiding presence of hell within the human heart and human 
society. Within the framework of history, the gates of hell and the 
very reality of hell remain forever broken asunder. There where the 
paschal light illumines every dimension of our existence, there is the 
Church. For the Church is the place, the eternal reality, where the 
presence of Christ vanquishes Satan, hell and death itself. 

Within the mystery of Christ dead and resurrected, death 
acquires a positive value. Even if physical, biological death still 
appears to reign, it is no longer the final stage in a long destructive 
process. It has become the indispensable doorway, as well as the 
sure sign, of our ultimate Pascha, our passage from death to life, 
rather than from life to death. 

From death to life: the paschal mystery of Christ thus forms 
itself within our very being. The proper function of baptism, as of 
all the sacraments, is to graft our mortal existence onto the Body of 
Christ, a Body of life and of light. This incorporation is accom¬ 
plished by the triple immersion in baptismal water, a practice to which 
the Orthodox have remained faithful, just as it is accomplished by our 
consuming the eucharistic Bread, the “medicine of immortality.” 
Not only is our entire life a participation in the life of Christ, but 
every instant of our life constitutes a moment in the journey from 
death to life. Thereby a seed of life buds forth within us to thwart 
the process of mortality that marks man’s destiny from the time of 
his birth. 

If physical death remains the final stage and end-point of our 
historical existence, it does so no longer as a fatality but as a bless¬ 
ing. “To die is gain,” St Paul reminds us (Phil 1:21); that is, true 
death—the death instilled in us through sin and hatred—exists no 
longer. This death is behind us. 

The Orthodox tradition interprets in a very literal and serious 
manner Christ’s words in the Fourth Gospel, where He declares: 
“Truly I say to you, he who hears my word and believes Him who 
sent me, has eternal life; he does not come into judgment, but has 
passed jram death to life'' (5:24); and again, “if anyone keeps my 
word, he will never see death” (8:51). 

Orthodox tradition and spiritual experience draw a double con¬ 
clusion from these words, uttered with such simplicity and clarity. 
The first is the reality of the vision of death experienced by some 
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aged people and certain others who approach the term of their life. 
The second is the fact that for those whose very being is nourished 
by the Word of God and the “medicine of immortality” granted them 
in the form of Christ’s Body and Blood, who are thus firmly grafted 
onto the Tree of Life, death is behind them. Death through sin 
becomes death to sin: death to the old Adam, the destruction of the 
very roots of the sinful self. With approaching death there occurs, 
therefore, a thoroughgoing inner conversion, marked by a painful 
and tragic discarding of our former habits and mentality. Through 
this veritable agony of the old Adam within us, there occurs a vic¬ 
tory over the law of sin itself. 

This agony, however, must be faced in every present moment, 
just as it was throughout our past history. Thereby death becomes 
an ongoing experience known within the interior, personal sphere of 
our lives. At times it appears as a gradual confrontation with inner 
darkness, a darkness that only the light of Christ can dissipate. Or 
it can appear as a dazzling illumination on the road to Damascus. 
In either case, it is invariably a free gift of God’s grace. Henceforth 
the law of God is etched upon our innermost being. In the daily 
life of the faithful Christian, as the Holy Church believes and never 
ceases to affirm, evil and darkness can indeed be banished, just as 
fear can be dissipated by love. To “die to death” is thus a great 
mystery, one that we the living cannot hope to understand, however 
much we may sense its coming with foreboding. 

The period of old age is of course an opportune one for 
detaching ourselves from worldly cares and making preparation for 
the end of our earthly existence. But while old age is particularly 
favorable for such a purpose, our initiation into the mystery of death 
by no means depends upon our chronological age. Indeed, such an 
initiation is quite independent of time and proceeds according to no 
fixed calendar. 

In the all encompassing presence of the Risen Lord, death 
assumes a familiar and consoling appearance. St Francis spoke with 
tenderness of “our sister, death.” This familiar presence, this pal¬ 
pable mystery of the “beyond” that draws near, can be received in 
peace. It can be anticipated, in and through the vision of Cffirist, as 
a welcome friend. Such is the experience of many elderly persons, 
whose attention is given over to “something else,” to a vaguely 
understood intuition of the unknown beyond, that makes itself felt 
from within and draws near in solemn stillness. 

We can, of course, echo the unrestrained impatience of St Paul, 
tom between two conflicting longings: “I am hard pressed between 
the two. My desire is to depart and be with Christ, for that is far 
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better. But to remain in the flesh is more necessary on your account” 
(Phil l:23f). Yet this same Paul has just declared: . . with full 

courage now as always Christ will be honored in my body, whether 
by life or death. For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain!” 
(l:20f). 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

If space permitted, I would like to speak as well of the presence 
of the Church in what we might call the “sacrament of death.” For 
within the community of the Church, the death of any member of 
the Body of Christ is more than an event that marks the term of an 
individual human life. It becomes as well an event in and for the 
ecclesial community as a whole. Through the liturgical and spiritual 
celebration of death, the Church aligns itself with both the deceased 
and its living members. And it does so in the name of God, within 
the mystery of Christ’s own journey through death and into resur¬ 
rected life. 

I would also want to speak of the triumphant liturgical cele¬ 
bration of death as it is lived within Orthodox tradition. For there, 
death becomes indeed a journey, a veritable “passover” towards 
Christ; and thereby death acquires meaning as a sign of a “coming”: 
not of Godot, but of God. 

To conclude, I would simply like to evoke the profound and 
moving experience of the great Paschal celebration as it is observed 
at Sainte-Genevieve-des-Bois, the large Russian cemetery located to 
the south of Paris, France. In this luminous moment, to the multi¬ 
tudes who gather there to pray throughout the night before the 
tombs of their loved ones, death assumes a truly triumphal aspect 
and is celebrated as a joyous anticipation of our common resurrec¬ 
tion. 
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The Paschalion; An Icon of Time 


James R. Campbell 


The Patristic Tradition 

The Paschalion is a set of traditional rules used by the Church 
to determine the date of Easter. The fundamental intention of these 
rules is to ensure that each yearly Paschal celebration will be a true 
mimesis, an “imitation” or “representation,” of the unique chrono¬ 
logical pattern of events surrounding our Lord’s Passion and Resur¬ 
rection. The formation of this “liturgical icon” took place in Apos¬ 
tolic times and received its definitive form in the Patristic era. The 
Paschalion, then, is to be venerated both as a hallowed tradition of 
the Church and as an iconic representation in rubrical form of the 
decisive moment of Christian faith. 

Apostolic Canon 7 is perhaps the earliest documented refer¬ 
ence to the Paschalion: 

If any Bishop, or Presbyter, or Deacon celebrate the holy 
day of Easter before the vernal equinox with the Jews, let 
him be deposed.^ 

Some commentators have derived two rules from this one statement 
—that Pascha is always to be observed after the equinox, and that it 
is never to be celebrated concurrently with Passover on the 14th of 
Nisan. Historical investigation, however, shows that because of calen- 
drical errors, the Jews of the diaspora frequently celebrated Passover 
before the vernal equinox during Apostolic times. Canon 7 therefore 
prohibits any observance of the rabbinical calendar then current, 
and establishes one rubric only:^ that Pascha must be celebrated 
after the spring equinox. 

The next available source of information concerning the Patristic 

'^The Rudder, Cummings ed. (Chicago: The Orthodox Christian Education 
Society, 1957), p. 9. 
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Paschalion is the decision of the First Ecumenical Council regulating 
the Quartodecimian controversy. The letter of Constantine I to all 
those not present at the Council reports the decision thusly: 

By the unanimous judgment of all, it has been decided that 
the most holy festival of Easter should be everywhere cele¬ 
brated on one and the same day.® 

We know from Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History (V:23) that the 
Quartodecimian practice was to observe the 14th day of the first 
lunar month as Pascha, whether or not it fell on the first day of the 
week, the day of our Lord’s resurrection. This observance was at 
variance with that of the Church in Rome and in Alexandria, where 
the Sunday immediately following the 14th moon was always cele¬ 
brated as the day of the Paschal feast. This discrepancy of practice 
had provoked controversy throughout the third century, and various 
local synods and councils prior to Nicea I had formulated a rule 
that the mystery of Pascha was to be celebrated on no other day 
than the Lord’s Day itself.^ Constantine’s reference to “one and the 
same day” is therefore to be understood by all as meaning “Sunday,” 
and the action of the Council is to be seen as affirming the decisions 
of those local synods which had preferred the practice of Rome and 
Alexandria to that of the Quartodecimian diocese of Asia Minor. 

Thus, two rules of the Patristic Paschalion can be explicitly 
documented: Pascha always follows the spring equinox, and always 
falls on a Sunday. Since in Jewish calendrical practice the 14th of 
any given month begins with the night of the full moon, the resolu¬ 
tion of the Quartodecimian controversey logically implies that Easter 
Sunday must also follow the full moon of Nisan. This lunar month 
is regulated calendrically so as to occur always in the spring—it is the 
“first of months” and the one during which the Passover is always 
to be celebrated (Ex 12:2 and Deut 16:1).® The Christian liturgical 
tradition continues this observance of the first lunar month of spring, 
but adds to it the unique sequence of days—Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday—as a final and decisive factor in determining the date of 
the Lord’s Pascha. 

^Bishop Peter of New York, “The Date of Orthodox Easter: An Errone¬ 
ous Interpretation,” The Russian Orthodox Journal, Vol. 55 No. 10 (April 
1983), p. 11. 

^Eusebius, Vita Constantine III: 18-20, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 
Vol. 14, pp. 54-55. 

^Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History V: 22-23, Fathers of the Church, Vol. 19, 
pp. 332-334. 

501d Testament “Abib’ later becomes “Nisan.” 
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Two fourth century documents testify to the presence and sig¬ 
nificance of this interaction between the old and new chronologies 
of Passover. First, in a homily attributed to St John Chrysostom, 
dated by internal evidence to 387,® we read: 

Since we keep the first of times (spring), and the 
equinox, and after this the fourteenth of the moon, and 
together with these the three days Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday; lacking any of these at one time it is impossible to 
fulfill the Pascha.^ 

A traditional Paschalion of three elements is here set forth. Its actual 
operation is clarified by the following passage from a letter attributed 
to St Ambrose, probably dating from the year 386: 

We must keep the law regarding Easter in such a way that 
we do not observe the fourteenth as the day of the Resur¬ 
rection; that day or one very close to it is the day of the 
Passion . . . (and) it is evident that the day of the Resur¬ 
rection should be kept after the day of the Passion, (so) the 
former should not be not be on the fourteenth of the 
(lunar) month, but later.® 

The avoidance of the 14th of Nisan as an acceptable date for 
Pascha is a logical extension of the principle that it is the Sunday 
following the full moon that is to be celebrated. This prohibition of 
concurrence of the lunar date of the Passion with the historic day 
of the Resurrection forms the fourth and last element of the tradi¬ 
tional Paschalion. It distinguishes the Christian Passover from the 
Passover of the Law so that the fulfillment of the latter by the former 
will be made manifest, and so that the liturgical sequence of Passion 
and Resurrection can more closely imitate the chronological signs 
recorded in the Gospels. 

The four Patristic rubrics that constitute the Orthodox Pascha¬ 
lion can therefore be stated as follows: 

Pascha is the Sunday / immediately following / the first 
full moon / after the vernal equinox. 

^Turner, Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1885- 
1903), Vol. 2,pp. 130-149. 

^Chrysostom, Paschal Homily VII, Migne, Patrologiae graecae Vol. 59, 
col. 747A. 

^Ambrose, Letter tc the Bishop of Amelia, Fathers of the Church Vol. 
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A full and correct understanding of this formulation requires knowl¬ 
edge of and continual reference to one fact: that the entire night 
before a given day is liturgically and ecclesiastically part of that day, 
regardless of its calendrical date. Thus, 14th Nisan—the day of the 
Passover full moon—begins and ends at sunset. Similarly, Pascha 
begins on the Eve of Sunday, or Saturday evening in secular usage.® 
In order to see how the Paschalion works, let us look at the 
astronomical and calendrical situation for the spring of 1984. The 
spring equinox occurred on Tuesday, March 20th New Style 
Julian, and March 7th Old Style Julian, at 3:25 P.M. The first full 
moon following the equinox occurred at 12:11 A.M. on Monday, 
April 16th N.S. or April 3rd O.S.^® This night is liturgically and 
calendrically a Monday, so Pascha is the following Sunday, April 
22nd N.S. and April 9th O.S. In schematic form the situation is 
given in Figure 1. 

Figure 1 
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The Paschalion itself operates on the center level of this schema (the 
astronomical events), and from the two calendrical time lines uses 
only their one common element, the weekly cycle of days. Thus it is 
not use of the O.S. Julian calendar as such that causes the frequent 

26, pp. 193-194 and 199. Latin text: Migne PL 16, 1073B and 1078A. This 
letter discusses the same Easter as does Chrysostom*s homily. 

^Gondoever, Biblical Calendars, 2nd ed. (Leiden: J. J. Brill, 1961), pp. 
155-163. 

Astronomical data was obtained through the courtesy of Adler Plane¬ 
tarium, Chicago, Illinois. 
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discrepancy between Eastern and Western date for Easter, but rather 
it is the Orthodox use of a conventional equinox and a con¬ 
ventional full moon that it the main cause of the divergence. 
In 1984 the conventional dates do not conflict with the sequence 
of astronomical events, so the day of Pascha is the same for both 
despite the difference in calendrical dates. 

There are two parallel but distinct causes for the discrepancies 
(EK and D 2 ) in these conventional dates. First, the tabular system 
of Paschal dates created by the Alexandrians, and still used by the 
Orthodox Church, is based upon the Julian O.S. solar year of 365.25 
days/year. This figure, measured from equinox to equinox, is in 
error by .0078 days/year, or 1 day every 128 years, because of a 
yearly precession^^ of the solar equinoxes that was not adequately 
anticipated in the calendrical system. Second, the Paschal tables are 
constructed according to a 19 year cycle of recurrence of solar-lunar 
conjunctions that was devised by the astronomer Meton (c. 432BC), 
and which contains a discrepancy of at least 3 days/1000 years. That 
is, the cycle of repetition is not perfectly matched to the natural 
phenomena it describes and tries to predict. Since the 19 year 
cycle is based upon the O.S. solar year, the conventional Paschal 
tables are inextricably bound up with both these sources of astro¬ 
nomical inaccuracy. It is also apparent from an examination of 
subsequent disputes over correcting these errors that the calendrical 
tables were and are often confused with the Paschalion.^® 


The Gregorian Reform 

Thus, when Pope Gregory XIII proposed a calendrical reform 
for the year 1582, he was obliged to change not only the calendar, 
but also the conventional Paschal tables. And when the Eastern 
Patriarchs under the leadership of Jeremy II of Constantinople de¬ 
cided not to adopt the Western reforms, they were obliged to retain 
the use of an incorrect calendar because it was an integral part of 
the Alexandrian system of calculation that they were unwilling to 
abandon or to change. The most frequently mentioned reason for 
the Patriarchal rejection of the new Gregorian Paschal tables is that 

iiprecession—The westward drift of the equinoctial point (the intersection 
of the sun’s apparent orbit with the earth’s equatorial plane) relative to the 
fixed stars. 

^^Encyclopedia Britannica, 1973 ed. S.v. “Calendar.” 

13An extreme example of this is presented by Sakkas, The Calendar Ques¬ 
tion (Jordanville: Holy Trinity Monastery, 1973). 
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they caused an inevitable violation of one of the rules of the Paschalion 
—that Pascha is not to coincide with the full moon, but to follow it. 
Despite the fact that this traditional element of the Paschalion was 
mistakenly derived from Apostolic Canon 7, the objection is valid. 
Roman Catholic practice does permit occasional coincidence of the 
full moon (and hence also of 14 Nisan and Jewish Passover) with 
the Sunday of the Feast of the Resurrection;^^ and this is contrary to 
Patristic practice as described by both John Chrysostom and Ambrose 
of Milan. 

In addition to this “canonical” imperfection, the Gregorian re¬ 
form of calendar as well as of Paschal tables suffered from another 
great drawback. They had been designed without consultation with 
the Eastern hierarchs, and they were imposed by Papal fiat. Both the 
Orthodox Church and Byzantine culture (Greek and Russian) were 
exposed to tremendous external pressures during this period of their 
history, and could scarcely be expected to welcome any form of 
sudden institutional change. The effort of resistance to Islamic rulers 
and Jesuit missionaries made internal coherence a vital necessity,^® 
and retention of the O.S. calendar became a symbol of cultural 
autonomy, especially within the Uniate Churches. The language with 
which the Gregorian innovations were rejected by the Council of 
Constantinople in 1583 makes the pastoral concern of the Patriarchs 
for unity within the world of Orthodoxy abundantly clear. 

Whoever does not follow the customs of the Church as the 
Seven Holy Ecumenical Councils decreed, and Holy Easter, 
and the Menologion with which they did well in making it 
a law that we should follow it, and wishes to follow the 
newly-invented Paschalion and the new Menologion of the 
atheist astronomers of the Pope, and opposes all those 
things and wishes to overthrow and destroy the dogmas 
and customs of the Church which have been handed down 
by our fathers, let him suffer anathema and be put out of 
the Church of Christ and out of the Congregation of the 
Faithful.^® 

The reasoning upon which this decision is based is not at all clear 
from this passage, but the general idea is the same at that of the 8th 
canon from a similar Council in 1593. 

As was the case most recently in 1981. 
i^Timothy Ware, The Orthodox Church (New York: Penguin Books, 
1963), pp. 104-105 and 108. 

^^Rudder, p. 13-15. 
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It is our will that the disposition made by the Fathers (of 
Nicea?) in regard to Holy and Salutary Easter remain un¬ 
changed as it is... 

In effect, the Patriarchs are saying that the Byzantine rescension of 
the Alexandrian Paschal tables (and the Julian O.S. calendar in¬ 
corporated into that system) are a tradition established by Patristic 
authority and the consensus of the Church. 

This virtual identification of Paschal tables with the Paschalion 
can be traced historically to at least the 14th century. In 1324 AD 
Nicephoras Gregoras calculated the equinoctial precession to be one 
day per 300 years, and the current calendrical error to be three days. 
He proposed a reform to Andronicus II which was not adopted, 
apparently from sheer lack of popular or political support.^® This 
failure can be seen as due to a lack of concern for astronomical 
accuracy, and as symptomatic of an already firmly entrenched view 
of the calendar as a sacred tradition. Despite this evident confusion 
of a calendrical tool with the Patristic method itself, the 14th century 
canonist Matthew Blastaris enumerates the traditional rules of the 
Paschalion thusly: 

First, that it is necessary to celebrate the Pascha after the 
spring equinox; second, that it is not (to be) the same day 
as the Jewish festival; third, that it is not (to be) merely 
after the equinox, but after the first full moon following 
the equinox; and fourth, that (it is to be) the Sunday imme¬ 
diately after the full moon.^^ 

In this Late-Byzantine version—just as in the Patristic evidence al¬ 
ready cited—the determinants for the date of Pascha are astronomical 
rather than calendrical events. Neither March 21st nor 14th Nisan are 
ever mentioned when stating the rules. If then, the hierarchs in their 

iTIbid., p. 15. Text in Dosithee, Tomos Agapis, p. 541-547. 

^^Guiland, Essai sur Nicephore Gregoras (Paris: P. Geuthner, 1926), pp. 
282-284. Also Dictionnaire de Thiologie Catholique (Paris, 1931) Tome 11, col. 
455. For Western counterparts see Welborn, Calendar Reform in the 13th 
Century (Chicago: University of Chicago Dissertation, 1935), p. 31. Grossteste 
calculated the error to be six days a century before Gregoras, and was correct. 

i^Matthew Blastaris, Syntagma Alphabeticum, Migne, PG 145, 96D-97A. 
This text is also quoted in a letter from Patriarch Jeremy II to Michael Severos 
in 1583. See Vittorio Peri, Due date un*unica Pasqua (Milano: Societa Editrice 
Vita e Pensiero, 1967), pp. 218-228. Letters to Gregory XIII in Hofman, 
“Griechische Patriarchen und R5mische Papste . . Orientalia Christiana 
Analecta, Vol. 24 No 2 (1932), pp. 242-244. 
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decision equate the Paschalion with the Paschal tables, it is not be¬ 
cause the correct formulation of the rules has been forgotten, but 
because the iconic function of the Paschalion had become confused 
with the symbolic perfection of the calendrical cycle of recurrence. 

When it finally became obvious in 1324 that the conventional 
Paschal dates did not always conform to the Patristic rules, the con¬ 
tradiction was set aside without being actually resolved. The Patri¬ 
archs’ evocation of Patristic authority for the Paschal tables them¬ 
selves amounts to an assumption that the Fathers intended, by their 
approval of the Alexandrian system at Nicea I, to allow substitution 
of a conventional moon and a conventional equinox for the actual 
celestial phenomena. It is true that after 325 AD the Alexandrian 
system of using March 21st as the equinox and the 15th through the 
21st moons as acceptable dates for Easter became the standard for 
all Christian Churches. But it is also a fact that this date for the 
spring equinox was established on the basis of the most accurate 
astronomical observations available, and that it was chosen by the 
Nicene Fathers in preference to the Roman system which used 
March 25th, the conventional equinox on the Julian calendar, as the 
basis for its Paschal tables.^® The appeal of the 16th century hier¬ 
archs to “the disposition made by the Fathers” is therefore not 
sufficient to justify their adherence to a demonstrably inaccurate and 
conventional system. 


The Iconic Dimension 

The decisive factor in this controversy, however, is neither prag¬ 
matic nor historical nor canonical, but theological. Although fre¬ 
quently ignored or misconstrued, the true theological significance of 
the Paschalion is revealed by its pastoral function as an icon of the 
Christian conception of time. The four Patristic rules were formed 
as an expression of a uniquely Christian conception of the relation 
between kairos—iht decisive moment of time, and c/zro/ioj—any 
given span of time.^^ Thus, the Paschalion is based upon the decisive 

20Jones, “The Development of the Latin Ecclesiastical Calendar” in Bedae, 
Opera de Temporibus (Cambridge: Medieval Academy of America, 1943), 
pp. 1-104. Also, a concise account of these changing systems can be found in 
Dictionnaire de Theologie Cathalique, Vacant et Mangenot eds. (Paris: Libraire 
Letouzoy et Ane, 1931) Tome 11 part 2, cols. 1948-1970. 

^^Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, ed. Friedrich, tr. Bromiley 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdman’s, 1974), Vol. 3 pp. 458-461 and Vol. 9 pp. 589- 
593. 
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events of revelation in so far as they give direction and character to 
temporal duration. 

For Christianity time is a created, and hence a contingent reality; 
and it is also conceived of as a linear-historical succession of events— 
that is, it is seen as directional, continuous, and non-repetitive in 
character.^^ This conception of temporality is distinctly at variance 
with the ideas of cyclical recurrence of worlds prevalent in Hellenistic 
cultures. Repudiating these pagan theories, in which “the coming and 
the passing ages revolve as on a wheel,” St Augustine says. 

Far be it from us, I say, to believe this. For Christ died 
once for our sins, and “having risen from the dead, dies 
now no more, death shall have no dominion over him;” and 
we, after the resurrection, “shall ever be with the Lord.’’^^ 

This is a genuinely scriptural exposition of the theological foundation 
for the “once and for all” character of temporal experience within 
Christianity. The mythological concept of eternity as an endless 
“becoming” is also excluded from the Christian vision of time as a 
limited condition of transient being. 

No times are co-eternal with you (O Lord), because you 
are permanent, whereas if they were permanent, they would 
not be times.^ 

The directionality of time is established by its having Creation as its 
beginning and the Parousia as its telos. This is true for both the 
individual life history and for the history of the cosmos; and it gives 
a radical character to human freedom that is unique to Christianity. 
This freedom is not an absolute independence from contingent 
causality, but rather a capacity to choose between good and evil, 
between life and death, between faith and despair at each moment of 
our finite duration. 

Conceptually, the radical character of Christian freedom is repre¬ 
sented by a dialectical distinction between kairos and chronos within 
any given event. Time is experienced as both a directional change, 

^Cullman, Christ and Time (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1950), 
chapter 2. 

23Augustine, City of God XII: 14, 21, The Fathers of the Church Vol. 14, 
p. 267. For a discussion of this passage see Gilles Quispel, “Time and History 
in Patristic Christianity,” Man and Time’. Papers from the Eranos Yearbooks 
Vol. 3 (New York: Pantheon Books, 1957), pp. 85-107. 

Augustine, Confessions II: 16/17, tr. Ryan (New York: Image Books, 
1960), p. 287. 
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and as a transcendent moment of change. The tension between these 
two elements unifies and gives form to experience—that is, it con¬ 
stellates an event as the dialectical synthesis of the two elements. 
This interpretation of the logical distinction between kairos and 
chronos is based upon exegesis of John 7:6, 

My time {kairos) has not yet come, but your time {kairos) 
is always here. (RSV) 

The force of this double use of kairos is to define the time-world of 
the disciples as an ordinary duration in which each moment is 
equivalent to every other, and hence one in which transcendence is 
not able to be comprehended. A kairos which is always the same is 
nothing but chronos, or calendrical time. The ordinary created time 
of the world is only the possibility of kairos--iht significant moment 
of contact with the divine. 

It is within this concept of temporality that the iconic function 
of the Paschalion must be evaluated. As with all images, its value 
rests upon the fidelity of its representation and the harmony of its 
form with its content and function. The 7th chapter of John’s Gospel 
shows that the Feast of Tabernacles is not the true moment of ful¬ 
fillment because the event which fulfills the Scriptures concerning the 
Messiah—the Passion and Resurrection—can only reveal its true sig¬ 
nificance within the context of the Feast of Passover. Within historical 
time Jesus awaits and moves towards that one moment; within 
calendrical time the Church awaits and prepares the liturgical 
moment of the Paschal Mysteries. A contemporary theological docu¬ 
ment describes this Eucharistic event rather concisely: 

The celebration of the Eucharist reveals the divine energies 
manifested by the Spirit at work in the Body of Christ. 

The eucharistic celebration is the anamnesis (“memorial”): 
truly, but sacramentally, the ephapax (“once and for all”) 
is and becomes present. The celebration of the Eucharist 
is par excellence the kairos (“proper time”) of the mys- 
tery.25 

Obviously, what is true of the Eucharist in and of itself applies with 
even greater force to the Paschal Eucharist. The rules of the Pascha¬ 
lion guide the Church in the determination of this unique moment 

25Roman Catholic-Orthodox Theological Document, “The Mystery of the 
Church and of the Eucharist in the Light of the Mystery of the Holy Trinity,” 
SourozK No. 11 (February 1983), pp. 26 and 28. 
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by setting forth the relevant chronological marks of our Lord’s 
Passion and Resurrection for yearly imitation. In a sense the Pascha- 
lion sacramentalizes the calendar: it places the moment of eucharis- 
tice trancendence within the chronological context of the liturgical 
year, and thereby unites kairos and chronos in the one event of 
Pascha. 

As an image of the temporal dialectic for Pascha, the Paschalion 
is both mimesis and paradigm. The Quartodecimian observance of 
the 14th of Nisan as Pascha, whether or not it fell on a Sunday, 
was a liturgical imitation that was deficient in both of these dimen¬ 
sions. It did not commemorate the unique day of the Resurrection— 
the Lord’s Day—every year, and so failed to be fully mimetic of the 
historical content. It also failed as a paradigm of the theological 
significance of the event because it did not clearly distinguish the 
type (Passover) from the fulfillment (Easter). By remaining fixated 
upon the Jewish calendrical forms it did not witness to the newness 
—to the once and for all quality—of the Resurrection, and so failed 
to demonstrate pastorally the new dialectic of kairos and chronos 
which is definitive for the Christian vision of time. 

The Quartodecimian observance was rejected by the consensus 
of Nicea I, and of local synods before and after 325 AD, despite 
the acknowledged orthodoxy of their bishops. Polycarp traces his 
Paschal tradition back through Ignatius to John the Evangelist.^® An 
extant Paschal homily of the Quartodecimian bishop Melitos of Sardis 
is fully Orthodox in both content and style: 

This is he who rescued us from slavery to freedom, from 
darkness to light, from death to life, from oppression to an 
eternal kingdom, and made us a new priesthood and a 
chosen people for ever. . . . This is he who was made flesh 
in a virgin, whose bones were not broken upon the tree, who 
in burial was not resolved into earth, who arose from the 
dead and raised man from the grave below to the heights 
of the heavens.^' 

The controversy between the bishops of this tradition and the general 
consensus of the Apostolic tradition lasted more than two centuries: 
the principles that finally prevailed must therefore embody a vital 
force which is deeply rooted in liturgical theology. 

26Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History V:24, p. 335. 

27Melito of Sardis, The Homily on the Passion by Melito Bishop of 
Sardis t Campbell Bonner ed. and tr. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 
1940), pp. 168-180. 
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When the Patristic Paschalion is recognized as a temporal icon, 
the source of its vitality and authority becomes clear. The dangers 
inherent in calendrical conventionalism also become evident. In 
order for the Paschalion to be a true mimesis and paradigm of the 
tension between transcendence {kairos) and creation (chronos), 
neither element of the synthesis can be attenuated or absorbed into 
the other. If the chronos of created time is displaced by calendrical 
conventions, the dialectic loses the force and immediacy of reality. 
This in turn undercuts the theological significance of the Paschal 
liturgy by placing it within a ritualistic and mythological context 
of eternal and perfect cycles of recurrence.^® This was the ultimate 
danger that the Fathers sought to avoid by suppressing the Quarto- 
decimian observance of a conventional date for Easter, and by estab¬ 
lishing a Paschalion that is defined in terms of celestial and created 
times. Yet this same type of conventionalism was the ultimate fate 
of the Orthodox observance itself; the liturgical calendar coming to 
be treated mythologically rather than iconically. The distinction and 
dialectic between Paschal liturgy and the Passion chronology seems 
to have been completely unknown among Byzantine hierarchs and 
theologians. Apparently the knowledge of an iconic function for the 
Paschalion was never differentiated from the prevalent amorphous 
veneration for the calendrical tradition inherited from Alexandria. 
The prevailing confusion of Paschal tables with the Paschalion there¬ 
by acquired an irrational strength that prevented the reforms of 1324 
or 1582 (or 1924) from bearing any fruit other than an intensifica¬ 
tion of phyletism and a proliferation of schism within the world of 
Orthodoxy. 


The Present Situation 

In particular, the movement for partial reform on a voluntary 
and local basis that began in 1924 has produced schism in nearly 
every autocephalous Church that has instituted it.^® In light of the 
functional significance of the Paschalion for the entire liturgical 
calendar, the use of New Style chronology for the fixed feasts and 
Old Style tables from the Paschalion further corrupts the integrity 
of the dialectic between kairos and chronos. Not only is the Paschal 
Eucharist based upon a conventionalized and unreal concept of 
created time, but that same chronology is then confessed to be inade- 

28Eliade, The Myth of the Eternal Return (New York: Pantheon Books, 
1954), p. 161. 

2®Sakkas, The Calendar Question, p. 43-46. 
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quate for regulating the date of secondary and derivative feasts such 
as Christmas and Epiphany. The Paschalion is thus deprived of 
reality and value. If its iconic function remains at all, it can only 
convey a distorted image of that temporal dialectic between creation 
and transcendence which is essential to the liturgical experience itself. 

Those who refuse partial calendrical reform nevertheless com¬ 
monly fail to see the necessity of total reform—beginning with the 
Paschal tables and extending to the festal calendar. Following Nicea 
I, the Alexandrian system of tabulation became firmly established as 
the standard for all Christian Churches, but there is no indication that 
the Nicene Fathers intended thereby to establish a cycle of dates 
rather than a set of principles. The Alexandrian cycle was the most 
astronomically accurate, the most mathematically consistent, and the 
most widespread of the various pre-Nicene Paschal systems:®® in 
choosing it, the Fathers turned away from calendrical formalism and 
followed the best science of their day. By defining the Paschalion in 
terms of celestial events, they were also obedient to Scripture: 

And God said, “Let there be lights in the firmament of the 
heavens to separate the day from the night; and let them 
be for signs and for seasons and for days and years. . . 

And it was so. (Gen 1:14-15) 

Therefore, in stating the Paschal rules, it is always the “equinox” 
(isimera) that must be taken into account, and never a calendrical 
date as such (whether Julian, Gregorian, Jewish, or Islamic). Since 
the fact of the precession of the equinoxes was well known to 
astronomers in Alexandria through l^olemy’s use of Hipparchus’ 
work in his Almagest ,and hence also known to Bishop Anatolius 
and his fellow makers of Paschal tables,®^ the avoidance of any 
substitution of dates for events in the phrasing of the Paschalion can 
only mean that the Fathers had no intention of making March 21st 
a permanent equinoctial date. Nonetheless, the current practice of 
the Orthodox Church uses both a conventional equinox (March 21st 
O.S.) and conventional tables for the date of the full moon which 
follows that artificial marker. The result is an observance of Pascha 

30Jones, “Latin Calendar,” pp. 11-17. 

^^Encyclopedia Britannica, 1969 ed., s.v. “Hipparchus.” 

32HefeIe, A History of the Christian Councils, 2nd. ed. (Edinburgh: 
T. T. Clark, 1883-96), Vol. 1, pp. 318-319. Translation of Anatolius* Paschal 
work in Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History VII, 32 in Fathers of the Church 
Vol. 29, pp. 153, 155-158. 
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that is at variance with the determinative celestial phenomena in 
roughly three out of every four years.®® 

The year of 1983 was a conspicuous example of this frequent 
discrepancy because both errors had an effect, causing a retardation 
of the Orthodox Pascha by a full five weeks from its proper date. 
In 1985 the divergence will be less extreme, Pascha being observed 
on April 14th N.S, instead of on April 7th—a difference of only one 
week. The cause of this anomaly is shown schematically in Figure 2. 
The vernal equinox will occur at 9 P.M. Wednesday, March 20th; 
and the first full moon of spring will occur at 5 P.M. Friday, April 
5th.®^ The night on which this full moon will first be visible is 
liturgically the eve of Saturday, April 6th, hence the Sunday imme¬ 
diately following (April 7th N.S.) is the proper date for the cele¬ 
bration of Pascha. The discrepancy (EK) between the actual and the 
conventional dates of the vernal equinox has no effect on the retarda¬ 
tion of Pascha in this year. But the use of a conventional table of 
dates for the occurrence of the full moon instead of actual astronom¬ 
ical observances (Ds) results in the selection of the 14th of April 
N.S. instead of the 7th as the Sunday of the Resurrection. 

Figure 2 


N.S., 


O.S.. 



Mar. 7 


21 


lApr. 


Note that the postponement here is not an example of the avoidance 
of concelebration of Pascha and Passover: the 14th of Nisan falls 
on Saturday, April 6th, not on Sunday April 7th. The fact is, then, 
that the persistent difference between Orthodox Pascha and both 
Western and Patristic Easter is caused by the consistent use of Byzan- 

33See the table of Paschal dates in Hapgood, Service Book of the Holy 
Orthodox-Catholic Apostolic Church, 5th ed. (Englewood: Antiochian Ortho¬ 
dox Christian Archdiocese, 1975), p. xix/xx. 

^^Astronomical data was obtained through the courtesy of Adler Plane¬ 
tarium, Chicago, Illinois. 
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tine Paschal tables that no longer have a real or valid relation to 
the created time of the cosmos and of human history. 

Within historical, chronological time, Christ acted in obedience 
to the kairos which was the will of the Father. Hence we are ex¬ 
pected to do the same, which with regard to the Paschal celebration 
is to keep “the first month of the year” (Ex. 12:2) as determined 
by the conjunction of lunar months and the spring equinox. This is 
the moment of the Passover which Christ himself observed. In 
commemorating his Passion and Resurrection, Christians (in addi¬ 
tion to these two celestial signs) await the first day of the week for 
the festival of the Resurrection, and are careful not to celebrate 
Pascha on the day of the full moon itself. The chronos of this observ¬ 
ance changes from year to year and from calendar to calendar, but it 
is not therefore a matter of indifference which date is celebrated, 
since the date must change in obedience to the mimetic kairos. This, 
then, is the tradition of the Paschalion which no local Church is 
free to change, whether by innovation or by negligence, and which 
must be cherished by all as a visible symbol of the spiritual unity of 
the Church throughout the ages and in all places. 

By not adjusting the Paschal tables to the change in the vernal 
equinox (in the 14th, 16th, or any following century), the Orthodox 
Church has ceased to follow the intention of the First Ecumenical 
Council. As a consequence of this heteropraxis. Orthodoxy is schis¬ 
matic with respect to the Patristic Church catholic, and has broken 
the uniformity of liturgical observance throughout time. By sheer 
inertia she has fallen away from the source of that unity. Cyprian of 
Carthage vividly describes the nature of this unity and the effect of 
division: 

Just as the sun’s rays are many ... yet their oneness abides 
by reason of their starting point. Cut off one of the sun’s 
rays—the unity of that body permits no (such) division of 
its light; break off a branch from the tree, it can bud no 
more; dam off a stream from its source, it dries up below 
the cut.®® 

Fully interpreted, this means that profound disturbances of temporal 
and liturgical authenticity will be experienced by any culture which 
becomes cut off from observance of the Patristic Paschalion. 

ssCyprian of Carthage, Unity of the Catholic Church Chapter 12 in 
Ancient Christian Writers (Westminster: Newman Press, 1957), Vol. 25, p. 
48. 
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Late Byzantine society experienced a profound degeneration of 
its Christian eschatological vision of the Parousia into an apocalyptic 
vision of cosmic doom. Often centered on numerological specula¬ 
tions that 1492 would be the end of the world,one text asks, 

“By what signs will the coming of the end be proved? 

How will this our city, the New Jerusalem, pass away?”®^ 

How, indeed, can a Christian society conceive of the New Jerusalem 
as passing away into the abyss of nothingness? As for contemporary 
Orthodox societies, the prevalent malaise seems to be due to an 
insidious disintegration of liturgical authenticity. These symptoms 
(Byzantine and Modern) may well reflect one and the same disrup¬ 
tion of the temporal dialectic that unifies history and liturgy. 

The Paschalion is the touchstone of that uniquely Christian type 
of synthesis. Yet in order for Orthodoxy to conform to the Patristic 
Paschalion, all that is necessary is for her to discard the Alexandrian/ 
Byzantine Paschal tables and begin using contemporary astronomical 
observations for regulating the festal cycle of the Church. This can 
most conveniently be done on a year such as 1984 or 1987 in which 
the conventional date of Pascha accidentally coincides with the cor¬ 
rect day; and the change need not involve an adoption of the Gregor¬ 
ian tables, or of any such cyclical system at all. For what need is 
there to know the date of Pascha more than one year in advance? 
No one knows the day or hour of the final Parousia, but we are 
told to live in expectation of it (Lk 21:36). Therefore we must not 
act as though we did not expect it for an extremely long period 
of time yet to come—which is what we implicitly do by constructing 
tables of Paschal dates running a century ahead of our own times.^® 

The First Nicene Council established a fourfold Paschalion, yet 
pastoral laxity concerning that tradition continues to distort the 
theological meaning of the Paschalion, and of the Christian concep¬ 
tion of time upon which it is based. In such a situation, no auto¬ 
cephalous Church is obliged to wait for pan-Orthodox re-affirmation 
of the Patristic Tradition: it has only to implement the traditional 
rules correctly. A resolute abandonment of the old Byzantine Paschal 
tables and the Old Style Julian Calendar is the only real hope for 
reconciliation of the many schismatic factions within contemporary 

s^Nicol, Church and Society in the Last Centuries of Byzantium (New 
York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1979), pp. 104-105. 

37Ryden, “The Andreas Salos Apocalypse,” Dumbarton Oaks Paperst 
Vol. 28 (1974), pp. 215 & 221. (Text on pp. 201 & 209.) 

38For example, the table referred to in note 33. 
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Orthodoxy, for it is the only solution that is fully grounded in the 
living tradition of the Church. The Paschalion is an iconic image of 
the temporal dialectic within the one event of Passion and Resurrec¬ 
tion. When calendrics distort the intended mimesis into a mythologem 
of eternal return,^® the true form of the Paschalion is destroyed and 
the calendrical system becomes less than worthless pastorally. 

During the long course of iconoclastic controversy in the Eastern 
Church, John of Damascus and others established a clear distinction 
between the image and its vehicle. Leontius of Neapolis in Cyprus 
expresses this principle with eloquence when he says, 

As long as wood is fastened together in the form of a cross, 

I venerate it because it is a likeness of the wood on which 
Christ was crucified. If it should fall to pieces, I throw the 
pieces into the fire.^® 

Since the Fathers did not hesitate to sacrifice sentimental attachments 
in their quest for a truly spiritual worship, let us go and do likewise, 
and rejoice in the fullness of the Spirit. 
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A View of Repentance in Monastic 
Liturgical Literature 


Sister Donna Kristoff 


Introduction 

This study is a response to the 1984 Liturgical Institute of 
Music and Pastoral Practice’s theme: Repentance, Confession, and 
Spiritual Direction. To focus my reflections and to give direction to 
my research I have selected for study the view of repentance pre¬ 
sented in the Great Canon of St Andrew of Crete and the Life of 
St Mary of Egypt. The length of this article limits the full develop¬ 
ment of confession and spiritual direction as it relates to these two 
Lenten works. 

As a non-Orthodox, the writer has not shared, and therefore 
this paper cannot reflect, the Orthodox Christian’s own experience 
of living through the liturgical season of Great Lent as it is formu¬ 
lated in the Eastern Orthodox Tradition, Yet this very exclusion 
may lend a note of objectivity and fresh insight to what could other¬ 
wise become routine practices for those overly familiar with them. 
There may also exist those for whom the Great Canon and The Life 
of St Mary are remnants of a liturgical piety that no longer speaks 
to them. 


Historical Background 

In order to better grasp the spirituality presented in these two 
liturgical literary works, a brief historical setting might prove help¬ 
ful. All of what follows, in extreme summary form, is taken from 
Fr Alexander Schmemann’s Introduction to Liturgical Theology, 
which discusses the development of the Church’s Ordo. Our concern 
will be the role that monasticism played in the evolution of that Ordo. 
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Monasticism in its beginnings as a lay movement did not intro¬ 
duce anything essentially new into the Church. It arose as a reaction 
against the secularization of the Constantinian Church by re-estab¬ 
lishing as primary the eschatological character of Christianity earlier 
attested to by the blood of martyrs (p. 102). The real novelty of 
this movement rested in its separation not only from the world, but 
from the organized life of the Church (p. 103). Yet it was never 
anti-ecclesiastical. Nor did it seek to develop its own liturgical move¬ 
ment but rather strove to remain faithful to the Church’s norm. The 
motive for its withdrawal from the ecclesial community was, para¬ 
doxically, in order to attain the ultimate goal set by that very 
Church (p. 104). 

Devotional rules and ordos of prayer within monasteries served 
as pedagogical systems to direct the monk on his path of unceasing 
prayer. Their origin, purpose and content were very different from 
the Church’s liturgical Ordo (lex orandi) which was to actualize the 
Church’s faith (lex credendi) in the form of worship. The monastic 
devotional rule, while not intending to replace the Church’s ordo, 
did exert a profound and lasting influence upon it (pp. 107-108). 

There are several periods that can be distinguished in the life 
of early monasticism. One period refers to the interrelationship 
between the Church as a whole and monasticism, and the other 
period to monasticism’s own theological self-reflection upon its pur¬ 
pose and nature, yielding a monastic “consciousness” (p. 103). 

During the very early stages of monasticism, there occurred 
within it certain evolutions in the experience of and the attitude 
toward worship. A kind of temporary polarization developed within 
the Church between monastic and parish liturgical piety. Examples 
of uniquely monastic understandings of liturgical tradition include 
the following. 

Monastic worship stressed the quantity and length of the psalms, 
readings and chants as a measure of ascetical fervor. As a conse¬ 
quence, structurally unconnected passages, supplementary readings 
for fast and feast days, prayer repetitions, and penitential bows and 
prostrations were copiously inserted into the Ordo, Within monasti¬ 
cism, worship was “seen primarily as a devotional rule ... an exploit, 
an ascetical act, repentance, a protracted spiritual activity” (pp. 
148-149). 

The monastic theory of fasting must be mentioned here because 
it also influenced by attitude and exercise the structure of the Ordo, 

The early Church had always related fasting to the Eucharist 
as a preparation and anticipation of the Banquet of the Kingdom. 
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In monasticism however, fasting was part of the devotional rule, a 
means of ascetic mortification for the individual monk. 

Gradually liturgical fasting, which reflects the Church’s eschata- 
logical nature by its rhythm of expectation and fulfillment, was trans¬ 
formed into a disciplinary regulation for the reception of Holy Com¬ 
munion. Communion itself was viewed within monasticism as an 
individual ascetical practice, regulated by the “rhythm” of the spiritual 
state or needs of the monk, the discretion of his spiritual director, 
or the discipline of the monastery (pp. 149-151). 

Yet from the end of the third century we begin to see, despite 
conflict, the process of the gradual synthesis of the Byzantine Ordo 
set in motion. Parish and monastic worship developed simul¬ 
taneously only eventually to merge by the ninth century. This 
synthesis is partly due to a change that occurred within monasticism 
itself. Physically, monasticism returned to the community of the 
Church by erecting large monasteries near important cities, thereby 
transferring the “desert” into the world. Spiritually, its ascetic ideol¬ 
ogy became the guide and conscience of the world. Salvation was 
seen as in some way approximating the monastic ideal to one’s own 
life (p. 153). The monks became instructors, spiritual advisers, and 
guardians of orthodoxy. They played leading roles during the Christo- 
logical controversies and in ecumenical councils. Although the 
monasteries needed to accommodate their rites to serve the religious 
needs of the urban population, nevertheless they retained their 
spiritual dominance and liturgical influence because of yet another 
new factor. 

There had developed simultaneously within monasticism a 
mysteriological interpretation of itself, especially through the thought 
of Pseudo-Dionysius. Thus there came about a blending within 
monasticism of its own ascetic piety with a mysteriological piety 
which had previously been more closely related to secular church 
ritual. 

“It was no accident that from the fifth to sixth centuries on¬ 
wards monasticism was the major interpretor of and commentator 
on the Church’s liturgical life. In this new spiritual and mystical 
understanding, worship became the central concern of monasticism, 
and monasticism itself was experienced as a ‘sacrament of initiation’; 
as a sort of mystical equivalent of Baptism” (p. 113). 

By the ninth century, under the leadership of the Studite monas¬ 
tery, the synthesis of the Byzantine Ordo had been accomplished 
and monasticism’s place had been secured as the “nerve and mainstay 
of the Church” (p. 154). 
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The Canon of St Andrew 

At Thursday Matins during the fifth week of Lent, the Great 
Canon of St Andrew of Crete is designated to be read in its entirety: 
250 troparia divided into the nine odes. On Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday of the first week, sections of the Canon 
are read at Compline. This uniquely moving poem-hymn thus forms 
a sort of parenthesis around the season of the Great Fast, by con¬ 
tributing to and heightening our awareness of Lent’s true purpose 
for our lives even today. Alexander Schmemann admonishes us to 
see all of Lent as a great journey and to understand the rhythm and 
structure of this liturgical season in order to value its spirit. “When 
a man leaves on a journey he must know where he is going . . . 
Above all. Lent is a spiritual journey and its destination is Easter, 
The Feast of Feasts.’ It is the preparation for the ‘fulfillment of 
Pascha, the true Revelation.’”^ He gives to the Great Canon the 
task of setting a mood of penitence at the beginning of Lent and 
likens it to a door opening out onto the first half of the journey 
that aims at our purification. Lent is a “school of repentance.” Then 
by the fifth week of Lent, when the Canon is read completely, there 
is a shift of emphasis. St Andrew’s troparia provide for us both a 
summary and evaluation of our Lenten effort, a “thorough examina¬ 
tion of conscience and a general confession,” and our focus centers 
on the goal of our repentance, the contemplation of the Pashal 
Mystery in which we participate. The Gospel of the fifth Sunday 
is Mark 10:32-45. With Jesus we go up to Jerusalem: the end and 
fulfillment of our pilgrimage is before us.^ As the Church approaches 
Holy Week the Great Canon encourages and inspires the faithful 
to continue their Lenten spiritual struggle. 

Since the holy season of Lent is drawing near its end, and 
so that people would not become idle and careless in their 
spiritual contests, or even give up altogether, the great 
Andrew, like some trainer, through the stories of the Great 
Canon, in which he describes the virtues of great men and the 
defeat of bad, incites the faithful to become more perfect 
and diligent, in order that they manfully ‘reach out to 
those things which are before.’ (Phil. 3:13)^ 

^Alexander Schmemann, Great Lent (New York: St Vladimir’s Seminary 
Press, 1969), p. 11. 

^Ibid,, pp. 87-88. 

^Byzantine Leaflet Series, No. 24 (Pittsburgh: Byzantine Seminary Press, 
1982). 
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It would be helpful now to turn more specifically to the content 
and form of St Andrew’s Great Canon in order to discover the true 
depth of their meaning and also to examine certain contemporary 
criticisms leveled at this lengthy poem» 

St Andrew, Archbishop of Crete, was a noted and prolific 
orator, hymnographer and liturgical poet, bom in Damascus about 
660 A.D. It would appear that he and John of Damascus, another 
great writer, poet and hymnographer, were contemporaries. Accounts 
of his life vary, but generally it is held that after a youthful pilgrim¬ 
age to the Holy Land he became a monk of St Sabbas monastery 
in the desert near Jerusalem. Because of his literary talents he was 
soon appointed secretary to the Patriarch Theodore. Some say he 
was present at the Sixth Ecumenical Council in 681 A.D. and later 
became deacon of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople. In this role he 
introduced many liturgical monastic customs from Jerusalem into 
the parish worship of Hagia Sophia. He died as bishop of Crete 
about 740 A.D.^ It was by order of the synod of Trullo (692 A.D.) 
that St Andrew’s Great Canon became inserted into Matins. 

Here we can see that St Andrew was instrumental in the process 
that gradually evolved into the Byzantine synthesis of the Ordo and 
the final formation of the Lenten Triodion by the Studite Reform of 
the ninth century. Monastic liturgical piety, of which the Great 
Canon is certainly an excellent example, was translated into secular 
worship along with other monastic customs, thereby setting before 
all Christians the monastic ideal as universally valid.*^ The shift in 
the character of Lent from its pre-baptismal and catechetical begin¬ 
nings to its present penitential thrust is the result of this process.® 
This “IGng of Canons” like all canons, follows in its complex 
composition certain rules. Its liturgical poetry is composed of nine 
canticles called Odes. Each ode consists of three or more Troparia. 
The first troparion of each ode is known as an Irmos which comes 
from the Greek heirmos (a connecting link or tie), since by its 
melody it connects together all the troparia of one ode. The Irmos 
is also the canonical tie to each of the nine odes and one of the 
nine Scriptural Canticles according to which it must be modeled, 
hence the term “canon.” 

The penitential Canon of St Andrew of Crete is called “Great” 
because of its unusual length. While most canons contain between 
32-36 troparia, the Great Canon comprises 250. The hymn is inter- 

^Mother Mary and Archimandrite Kallistos Ware, tr., The Lenten Trio- 
dion (London: Faber and Faber, 1978), p. 43. 

^Schmemann, Great Lent, p. 121, 
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spersed with penitential prostrations and pleas for God’s mercy that 
enhance the theme of repentance which flows as the main current 
through its simple melodies/ 

The canon form was developed as a new type of liturgical hymn. 
A compromise was achieved between the starkly unadorned scriptural 
reading of the monastic office and the Kontakion, an elaborate poetic 
hymn which flourished in city worship from the early sixth century/ 
The strict discipline of the canonical form is seen by some as 
analogous to the traditional prescriptions regulating visual icons. 
Here the structure functions not only to prevent theological error 
and emotional extremism, but to release proper faith, repentance, 
confession, hope and love/ 

This great liturgical poem of St Andrew can be called a verbal 
icon. Because its form is traditional, it transcends the isolation of 
time and space: 

We are free to make all the errors of fashion, but in the 
continuity of the expression of the Qiurch, in Ikon and 
Canon, in the poetry of the Church visual or aural, we are 
preserved from losing the thread within the maze of inci¬ 
dental, contemporary detail. The expression of faith of the 
Church is the ceaseless monotonous, undertone, enabling 
our voices to rise and to fall according to time and place. 

With reference to the innumerable allusions to Old and New 
Testament figures that wander freely in and out of its troparia, the 
same author declares: 

They are friends so familiar and so congenial that we re¬ 
member them as we do friends, for some one particular 
incident, or peculiarity of character which naturally comes 
to mind when the occasion arises. They are at liberty to 
wander in and out, not shut up inside the Bible. They are 
the Communion of Saints and we do not draw a hard and 
fast line between the living and the dead. They are with 
us. Our friends. But, because they are not of this world, 

’^Byzantine Leaflet. 

^Derwas J. Chitty. tr., The Great Canon: A Poem of Saint Andrew of 
Crete (London: Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius, 1957), p. 2. 

^Sister Katherine and Sister Thekla, tr. and ed., St Andrew of Crete: 
The Great Canon; The Life of St Mary of Egypt. (North Yorkshire: The 
Greek Orthodox Monastery of the Assumption, 1974), p. 13. 
mbid., p. 14. 
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they can see what is yet hidden from us, and so we natur¬ 
ally turn to them for help and for guidance and we see 
in their lives the image of what we are not. In Ikon and in 
Canon, we are surrounded by these whom we love and 
who love us. When we write of them, they are not textual 
references, but we see their faces.^^ 

It now remains for us to discuss the theological meaning of 
the Great Canon, having touched upon its historical context and 
liturgical form. This is not a simple task for we can attach several 
layers and levels of significance to the persons and events that St 
Andrew presents to us. It is not within the scope of this paper to 
analyze ode by ode the contents of the Great Canon. We shall limit 
ourselves to its overall statement. 

Universally accepted as the major theme of this allegorical poem 
is the call to repentance and conversion. We must examine the 
emotional imagery by which this call is portrayed. From whom is it 
addressed? What does it say about sin and sinfulness? What relevance 
does it have for the Christian person living today? Unless we gain 
some clarity of vision regarding these points, the contemporary 
Christian might well remain stuck in the state of doubt and denial 
illustrated so clearly in the following: 

Is it really right to say that I have sinned more than all 
others and that there is no sin which I have never cherished? 

Does it make sense to claim—in prayer before God no less 
—that my sickness has surpassed that of David in his murder 
and adultery? And that sinning more than all others, I have 
not repented at all? Is this necessary? Is it true? Is is not 
rather an unacceptable hangover in the Church of a spiritual 
style that should be expunged from the life of God’s people? 

Is it not but one more example of that repulsive obsession 
with sin, that pious fraud of inauthentic devotion, that dis¬ 
gusting hyperbole of liturgical expression that tends more 
to turn people off than to inspire them to authentic repent¬ 
ance and genuine adoration and gratitude to God for His 
great mercy poured out upon the world in the person of 
His Son ?'2 


What we confront in trying to answer these question is the very 
iirWif., p. 13. 

i2Thomas Hopko, The Lenten Spring (New York: St Vladimir’s Seminary 
Press, 1983), p. 42. 
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heart of the Christian life. It is not a matter of temperament, educa¬ 
tion, culture, liturgical or devotional preferences. 

The unfamiliar imagery, biblical figures, and shocking state¬ 
ments of the Great Canon serve precisely to rouse us to attend to 
truths we have ignored or forgotten as we settle in to being “good’’ 
Christians. We think of our “sins” as isolated acts that stem from 
our weakness and/or emotional maladjustments. “The simplifica¬ 
tions of the positivists reduced sin to ignorance; crime to the influ¬ 
ence of the social environment, evil to imperfection, and ascesis to 
hygiene. The notion of ‘sin’ gets no hearing today; one does not 
know anymore what it means.”^^ If there is no sin, there is no 
need to repent. Consequently the Great Canon can appear as an 
archaic, exaggerated and negative liturgical left-over. 

Why speak, they say, of Cain and Abel, of David and 
Solomon, when it would be so much simpler just to say: 

T have sinned”? What they do not understand, however, 
is that the very word sin^in the biblical and Christian 
tradition—has depth, a density which “modern” man is 
simply unable to comprehend and which makes his con¬ 
fession of sins something very different from true Christian 
repentance. 

In another place Alexander Schmemann laments the situation 
of the “moral” Christian today who cannot hunger and thirst for 
total transformation, who never experiences the sadness of not being 
a saint, because his feeling of being saved fills him with self-satis¬ 
faction.^® Thomas Merton warns against the same spiritual malaise 
when he writes: 

The disastrous misunderstanding: when a Christian 
imagines that “saving his soul” consists simply in getting 
himself together, avoiding those sins which disrupt his 
inner unity by shame, and keeping himself in one piece 
by self-approval. As if saving my soul were nothing more 
than learning how to live with myself in peace! Why is 
this disastrous? Because the worst evils may well have no 
descriptive effect on one’s psyche. One may be able to 

i^Paul Evdokimov, The Struggle with God (New Jersey: Paulist Press, 
1966), p. 46. 

^^Schmemann, Great Lent, p. 72. 

^^Alexander Schmemann, For the Life of the World (New York: National 
Student Christian Federation, 1963), p. 57. 
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commit them and live in perfect peace. Society can offer 
plenty of help, in quieting one’s conscience, in providing 
full protection against interior disruption! A great deal of 
psychotherapy consists precisely in this, nothing more.^® 

In the tradition of the Church Fathers, St Andrew the monk 
found his spiritual and ascetical source in the Bible. Using the 
themes of Adam and Eve, Paradise and The Fall, the patriarchs, 
Noah and the flood, David, the Promised Land, Christ, the Church, 
confession of sin and repentance, St Andrew attempts to shatter 
our complacency by showing our lives as part of the universal struggle 
between God and the powers of evil. He links the events of sacred 
history—the Creation, Fall, and Redemption—to the story of each 
soul on its personal pilgrimage toward salvation. Through biblical 
meditations on repentance and forgiveness, the true scope, depth and 
sadness of sin is revealed, and the goodness and mercy of Christ 
are acclaimed.^^ 

Let us focus a little closer on the way St Andrew develops this 
sense of sinfulness and the attitude of repentance and compunction. 
Throughout the Canon, the author accuses himself of sinning and 
confesses bitterly his inability to atone; yet the actual individual sins 
committed are never mentioned. To what can we attribute this seem¬ 
ing oversight? 

“On one level, we can then become acutely aware of the sin, 
which he claims as his own, being the everlasting sin of us all. His 
confession is the confession which can have no end, no defined 
outline, but ever stands as the confession of human sin as sin, and 
not as separate acts of sinning.”^® Although no concrete acts of sin 
are mentioned, there is also no evasion of personal responsibility 
for sin. It is the first person, the “I,” who acknowledges his state: 

I bring tears, purely, O Saviour, from my eyes and groans 
from the depths, crying aloud from my heart. O God, I 
have sinned against thee, be merciful to me.” (Ode 6, 2)^® 

What is developed in this liturgical hymn is an image of the 
permanent condition of sin in which we find ourselves and from 

i®Thomas Merton, Conjectures of a Guilty Bystander (Garden City: 
Doubleday & Co., 1966), p. 190. 

i^Schmemann, Great Lent, pp, 71-72. 

i^Sister Katherine and Sister Thekla, St Andrew of Crete, p. 9. 

19/h/d., p. 49. 
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which we cannot escape. Repentance is thus seen as an unceasing 
call, a continuous need, an attitude of life.^® 

By not attending to individual acts of sin, the Great Canon 
heightens our awareness of the Mystery of Judgment. Not only can 
we not know the significance or gravity of each of our own sins but 
we cannot measure those committed by any other person. Nor shall 
we be judged in comparison to anyone else. We stand alone in our 
judgment. 

Standing before God, one does not look at others. One 
looks only at God. But in this mystical moment, this instant 
of lucid insight concerning the meaning of all things in the 
perspective of the unique soul before its Master, the spirit 
can only cry out, in all integrity and conviction: I have 
sinned as no other! In my unique personality, in the life 
which my Maker has given to me, with what I have re¬ 
ceived from my bountiful Lord, I have truly surpassed all 
in my sins! Each person will feel this. Each soul will be 
convinced of it. No rational analysis or logical deduction 
that it is patently absurd will make any difference. A hun¬ 
dred people at the very same service~and thousands, even 
millions, across time and space will be fully convinced that 
this is true for them alone. And it is,^^ 

If one were to protest that the Great Canon of St Andrew 
unduly magnifies the gravity of one’s personal sinfulness, then he 
cannot but take exception as well to the prayer before Holy Com¬ 
munion, used liturgically in the Orthodox Divine Liturgy, which 
admits: “I believe, O Lord, and I confess that Thou art truly the 
Christ, the Son of the Living God, who earnest into the world to 
save sinners, of whom I am the first.”^ 

Fr John Meyendorff points out that this certain emotionalism 
reflects the wisdom behind Byzantine liturgy, a wisdom that affirms 
the transformation of the whole man,—body, soul, spirit, the feelings, 
the passions, and not just the intellect. He makes special mention 
of the humaneness of the Lenten Triodion, 

The alternation and correlation between the various aspects 
of religious experience is probably the secret of the lasting 

p. 10. 

2iHopko, Lenten Spring, p. 44. 

^Ibid, 
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impact exercised by Byzantine Church hymnography upon 
generations of human souls.^^ 

We have seen that the reading of St Andrew’s Canon together 
with the Life of St Mary of Egypt on the Thursday between the 
Fourth Sunday of Lent in honor of St John Climacus and the 
Fifth Sunday in honor of St Mary of Egypt, reflects its monastic 
origin and purpose. The pre-Constantinian witness of martyrdom 
had been replaced by the ascetic and monastic way of life. In the 
writings of St John of the Ladder and in the life of St Mary, we see 
set before us the model of asceticism and penance. The specific 
elements of a life of repentance—weeping compunction (penthas)^ 
penitence, confession, joy-creating sorrow, fasting, apatheia—BXOr all 
personalized in the prayer-hymn of the Great Canon. 


The Life oj St Mary of Egypt 

The story of St Mary of Egypt is ascribed to St Sophronius of 
Jerusalem (550-638), bom in Damascus about 100 years before 
St Andrew of Crete whose Great Canon we have just discussed. St 
Sophronius, who was said to be a monk of St Theodosius monastery 
near Jerusalem and later elevated to the Patriarchal See of the same 
city, is noted for his writings, liturgical poems and preservation of 
the Ordo.^"^ In the prologue to the story, a certain monk who is the 
story-teller recounts the holy tale passed on to him by his monastic 
elders for the edification of the faithful and the glory of God. 

We have already alluded to the merging of the monastic ascetic 
ideal with parish liturgical piety during the fourth through the eighth 
centuries and the rise of the great monasteries as centers of spiritual¬ 
ity following upon their return to the large cities, especially around 
Jerusalem and Constantinople.^^ The Life of St Mary of Egypt most 
likely came to be included in the present Lenten Triodion during this 
period. Yet there remain certain questions as to why this particular 
story of repentance, and not one of a thousand other hagiographical 
accounts, had been selected? Why was this life given the prominence 
of being honoured during the Fifth Sunday of Lent and read with 
the Great Canon of St Andrew at Matins on the fifth Thursday by 

23John Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology (New York: Fordham University 
Press, 1974), p. 124. 

2^Alexander Schmemann, Introduction to Liturgical Theology (New York; 
St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1975), p. 157. 

^^Ibid., p. 154. 
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Order of the Synod of Trullo? If the Church has deemed it an im¬ 
portant part of the Lenten Cycle, as a “true verbal icon of the 
essence of repentance,”^^ it certainly merits still closer examination. 

Derwas Chitty comments: “It is a true ikon. A whole Sunday 
in Lent is devoted to it in the Eastern Church. But it is hardly 
history. 

Thomas Merton provides us with an insight that can be applied 
to our holy tale as well: 

The literature of the Desert Fathers is iconography, rather 
than character study. It shows us the spiritual radiation 
of men who are outside history; men who have taken 
history to themselves and transcended it, who render it 
transparent, thus showing its inner and secret dimensions.^® 

Who St Mary really was, or even if she ever was, has never 
been nor ever will be clearly established, although it is certain that 
women ascetics did live in the desert.^® 

We are told that St Mary is presented to us in her life as a 
model of penitents, just as St John Climacus on the Fourth Sunday 
is held up as the model of ascetics.®® As the end of the Lenten jour¬ 
ney nears, along with the Great Canon, theses works encourage the 
Church to remain faithful to her spiritual struggle. If that is all the 
pious tale was intended to do, it would have rightly earned its 
strategic place. Yet the Life of Si Mary of Egypt is much more than 
an emotionally moving story of an outstanding sinner of the sixth 
century, who converted and repented in an extraordinarily bold 
manner worthy of our awe and admiration. What makes her life 
relevant for the Christian today, guilty of “ordinary sins,” are the 
story’s subtle twists and turns, the hidden meanings that relate 
directly to a life of repentance, confession, and spiritual direction, 
and indirectly to early Lenten traditions of public penitential disci¬ 
pline and pre-baptismal catechumenate. 

On one level the story follows a customary and conventional 
pattern common to hagiography: a sinful or meaningless way of 
life, the miraculously supported conversion, followed by a life of 

^Lenten Triodion, p. 56. 

27Derwas J. Chitty, The Desert A City (Oxford: Basil Blackwell & Mott, 
LTD., 1966), p. 153. 

28Merton, Conjectures, p. 309. 

^^Lenten Triodion, p. 56. 

mbid. 
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repentance and saintly manifestations, concluding in a death accom¬ 
panied by signs of the saint’s holiness. Because of this similarity, 
continuity and stylization, St Mary of Egypt takes her place among 
myriads of others in the Communion of Saints.^^ 

On another level, or rather from a different perspective, the 
life of St Mary is really the story of Zossima’s conversion and 
repentance, for it is he who is changed by the meeting in the desert. 
Here we are reminded of the theme of St Andrew’ Canon: 

It is the attitude of repentance which no good works can 
abate; no fasting, no austerity, no work, nor faith, can 
relieve this undeflected assurance that we do not know how 
we stand and how we shall stand before Christ Judge. 
Christ, Judge and Saviour. And, the confession of not 
knowing finds, as it were, an image in the obvious contra¬ 
diction of the vis-a-vis lives of Father Zossima and St 
Mary. How should we be able to deny that he was good 
and that she was bad? Yet, the whole crux of the story 
hangs on this one point of seeming-vice and seeming- 
virtue and the mercy of God who allowed the two parallel 
lines to meet.. 

Could The Life not be seen as St Sophronius’s meditation on 
the dangers inherent in the life of a monk, a life dedicated to that 
asceticism set forth in the writings of St John Climacus? What are 
these dangers? “Evagrius counsels: ‘Do not turn into a passion the 
antidote of the passions,’ he said.”^® Paul Evdokimov reminds us: 

On the eve of Lent, a wise saying warns: “The devil does 
not eat, he does not drink, and he does not marry, and 
this great ascetic formally is not less a devil . . “Let us 
always relate the non-essentials—fast, watchings, solitude— 
to the principal end, the purity of heart that is charity,” 
as Cassian teaches in quoting Abbot Moses.®^ 

Zossima is already an elder of fifty-three years, renowned for 
his ascetic labor, observance of rule, continuous prayer, spiritual 
counsel, gift of words, and visions. The story opens with him asking: 


siSister Katherine, St Andrew of Crete, p. 22. 
p. 24. 

s^Evdokimov, The Struggle with God, p. 136. 
^Ibid., p. 51. 
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Is there a monk on earth capable of affording me benefit 
or passing on to me anything new, some kind of spiritual 
achievement of which either I do not know or in which I 
have not succeeded? Can there possibly be found among the 
wisdom-loving men of the desert one surpassing me either 
in active life or in contemplation?^® 

It is tempting here to find Father Zossima guilty of supreme 
pride, but we can also interpret his personal questioning as coming 
from one who is truly searching, with a burning desire, for some¬ 
thing more. 

“The worst temptation, and that to which many monks succumb 
early in their lives, and by which they remain defeated, is simply 
to give up asking and seeldng.”®® 

One can presume from what follows in the story that Zossima 
was for St Sophronius, not the spiritually proud monk, but rather 
the figure of the limit of man’s efforts in the life of perfection and 
his utter dependence upon God. 

This holy monk is given a grace, a vision, which confirms his 
own assessment of his achievement, but also offers him a means to 
discover other ways to salvation. Zossima is obedient and is led to 
a monastery of humble monks. There the abbot reminds him that 
it is God alone who saves man. The story proceeds to tell how God 
chose as an instrument of Zossima’s salvation, not a holy hermit, a 
wisdom-loving abba or priest, but a repentant harlot. St Mary of 
Egypt in her role as a holy mother, guides and directs the elder 
monk toward humility and love, the fruits of dispassion. 

St Mary is not the representation of a Saint, but she is a 
person to the finest detail of sensitiveness and awareness 
of another’s needs. And Zossima is also a person, above 
all in the enthusiasm of his love for her, an energy and 
impetus of love which was almost beyond his capacity to 
understand or fulfil.®^ 

And in his awakened love for her, for her as a person, not 
an ideal, Father Zossima was roused to the clarity of vision 
which can only come from love and be directed to Love.®® 

^^Sister Katherine, St Andrew of Crete, p. 67. 
s^Merton, Conjectures, p. 166. 
s'^Sister Katherine, St Andrew, p. 22. 
mbid., p. 24. 
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St Sophronius, as a monk established within the Patriarchal 
See of Jerusalem, is attempting to make clear to the Church of his 
time what is still claimed by the Eastern Orthodox Tradition: 

The tools are common to all Christians, but, perhaps, the 
emphasis we lay on certain of them, the prominence which 
we afford them, is peculiarly Orthodox. Or, at least, so we 
have often been told. One evident aspect is that of the inte¬ 
gration of the monastic aim into the every-day life of every 
one of the Faithful, the denial, at any rate in theory, of 
the split between what may be regarded as the totally dedi¬ 
cated and the partially dedicated. The Church and Monas¬ 
tic Services are identical, and the discipline-demands of 
the laity are no different in principle from those of the 
monks. Prayers and fasting are common, only more em¬ 
phatic and less disturbed in the monastic life.®® 

Monastic spirituality is not different from lay spirituality. The 
monk merely focuses more intensely on the eschatalogical character 
of the Christianity formerly embodied in the martyrdom of the early 
Church.4® 

Both St Mary and Zossima have withdrawn from the “world” 
in the Johannine sense of the word. Their gesture is not a denial of 
the goodness of creation, but a refusal to misuse or to idolize it. 
Through their practice of ascetism they have achieved the ideal 
state of dispassion or apatheia, a passionless state, in which their 
spiritual power, their inner dynamism, has been re-oriented towards 
God and not destroyed. “Love of the world and of sin is transmuted 
into love of God, extinguishing as it does all previous loves, and 
binding man to Him.”^^ 

The state of the passions is centered on the one passion 
par excellence, evangelical charity, “ontological tenderness” 
toward every creature of God. This is the fundamental 
charism. “What is a charitable heart?” asks St Isaac the 
Syrian. “It is a heart inflamed with charity for the entire 
creation, for men, birds, beasts, evil spirits, all creatures 


39/z?W., p. 23. 

'*®Schmemann, Introduction of Liturgical Theology, p. 102. 

“^iGregory I. Mantzaridis, The Deification of Man: St Gregory Palamas 
and the Orthodox Tradition (New York: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1984), 
p. 77. 
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. .. moved by an infinite pity that is awakened in the hearts 
of those who are like God.”^ 

Commenting upon this monastic spirituality contained in the 
Triodion, Fr Meyendorff says: 

Abstinence and asceticism are the tools to fight passions, 
but, even if the ascetic note is somewhat exaggerated, the 
true dimension of the Christian life and hope is never 
lost: “The Kingdom of God is neither food nor drink, 
but joy in the Holy Spirit.”^® 

From the moment of their encounter, St Mary and Zossima 
are intimately bound together in the movement towards salvation. 
The teaching that he who saves others will be saved, is beautifully 
illustrated. St. Mary exhorts Father Zossima to use his priestly 
office to minister to her: “But, was it the grace of the Holy Spirit 
which brought you to fulfill a certain service for me in good time?”^^ 
He in turn needs her, in order that he be drawn beyond himself to 
love others, God and the world, and to acknowledge all as coming 
from God’s mercy: “Glory be to God who bestows great things on 
those who love Him.”^^ “Glory to Thee, Christ, our God, showing 
me through this thy servant how far I am from perfection.”^® 

Once he has met St Mary, Father Zossima does not cease to 
^weep and mourn. He recognizes from her example that the 
entire Christian life, from Baptism to one’s entry in the Eangdom 
of Heaven, is a continuous call to repentance. His physical tears are 
a gift, not a reward. They signify the interior weeping of one who 
beholds his own ontological nothingness in the light of God’s gener¬ 
ous love.'*^ These penitential tears are a form of purification and 
illumination in such a powerful way that St John of Damascus calls 
them a form of Baptism and St Symeon speaks of them as the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit.^® 


42Evdokimov, The Struggle, p. 167. 

^^Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, p. 124. 

^^Sister Katherine, St Andrew, p. 72. 

^mid., p. 79. 

46/6fd., p. 81. 

^^George Maloney, S. J. The Breath of the Mystic (New Jersey: Dimen¬ 
sion Books, 1974), pp. 163-168. 

A Monk of the Eastern Church, Orthodox Spirituality London: (The 
Fellowship of SS. Alban and Sergius, 1968), pp. 47-49. 
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Because compunction is a gift from the Lord, St John of the 
Ladder speaks of a joy-making grief.^® 

St Macarius in his Homily 15:26 discusses Zossima’s condition: 
“Christians possess the consolation of the Spirit, which is tears and 
mourning and lamentation, and these very tears are their delight . . . 
Those who have tasted the gift of the Spirit feel all these things at 
once: joy and consolation, fear and trembling, exultation and moum- 

jjjg 5>50 

The meeting of the lion and Zossima at the gravesite of St Mary, 
and their mutual co-operation in the act of her burial, highlights 
that cosmic transformation, revealing it to be a foretaste of the 
Kingdom that results from a life of continual repentance. “The 
monastic tradition, later than that of the desert, dwelt upon the 
letters of St John, and insisted on love of neighbor and the ascesis 
of the heart. It is striking in its excess, not of fear, but of overflow¬ 
ing love and of cosmic tenderness Tor every creature, even for 
reptiles and demons.’ 

St Sophronius has set his holy tale in the context of a Lenten 
Rule practiced by a cenobitic monastery. This explains the story’s 
natural inclusion in the Lenten cycle of the Ordo, The purpose of 
each monk’s becoming a desert solitary during the Lenten Fast is 
thus explained: “For all of them there was one rule and command 
inflexibly observed by all—not to know about one another, how 
the others were living and fasting.”®^ And again: “Each of them 
battled in the desert against himself before the Judge of the battle— 
God, and he did not seek to please people or fast before their eyes.”^^ 

With its reference to non-judgment toward oneself or others, the 
Life of St Mary strikes a common chord with the Great Canon of 
St Andrew of Crete. We are confronted with that humility which 
challenges “to be as if one were not,” and “not to know what one 
is.”5" 

The seeming ironies of the Life of St Mary of Egypt are resolved 
in the light of the Gospel teaching. In many of the stichera and 
troparia sung during Vespers and Matins of the fifth Sunday in 
Lent, the efforts of our woman ascetic are described as bold and 
manly. The source of her unusual power is apparent when we 

^^Bishop Ignatius Brianchaninov, The Arena: An Offering to Contem¬ 
porary Monasticism (Madras, India: The Diocesan Press, 1970), p. 239. 

p, XV. 

siEvdokimov, The Struggle, p. 136. 

52Sister Katherine, St Andrew, p. 70. 

^Hbid„ p. 71. 

s^Evdokimov, The Struggle, p. 170. 
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meditate on the Epistle for the feast: “All of you who have been 
baptized with Christ have clothed yourself with him. There does not 
exist among you Jew or Gentile, slave or freeman, male or female. 
[To this, St Sophronius feasibly might have added: monk or world¬ 
ling, priest or layperson, saint or sinner.] All are one in Christ 
Jesus.” (Gal. 3:27-28). 

Without abolishing any valid and natural distinctions, for St 
Mary and Zossima always remain their unique, passionate selves, the 
Church leads us to realize that it was the gift of their adoption into 
Christ which gave each of them a new and more true identity, 
together with the power to overcome in Him all the divisions caused 
by their own sin. Because of God’s same gift to us, we take our 
stand as brothers and sisters with Zossima and Mary; with them 
we become martyrs, ascetics and monks, and finally heirs of the 
Kingdom. 

Our battle is the same as theirs, as is our victory. Bp. Kallistos 
Ware makes this clear in his introduction to The Arena: 

The real struggle is always an inner one, and the arena 
where the struggle with the beast takes place is the unseen 
realm of the interior life. Such, then, is Bishop Ignatius’s 
basic theme; he tells us of the struggle to be undertaken 
by every Christian in the spiritual arena. He speaks to us 
all, whether monks or not, explaining how we may tame, 
control, and transform the beast within—the lions and 
howling wolves of our inner jungle—and so build in our 
hearts Jerusalem, the city of peace and unity.®® 

The finest summary of the ascetic spirit is given by the Lenten 
prayer of St Ephrem, recited during all Lenten services: “O Lord 
and Master of my life, take from me the spirit of sloth, despair, lust 
of power and idle talk; but grant rather to Thy servant the spirit 
of chastity, humility, patience and love. Yea, O, Lord and Kng, 
grant me to see my ow^n transgressions and not to judge my 
brother^^^ 


St Mary—Penitent, Catechumen, Lenten Christian 

In this final section we will view the Lije of St Mary from a 
slightly different perspective, in our effort to bring out the ecclesial 

ssfiishop Brianchaninov, The Arena, p. v. 

5®Hopko, The Lenten Spring, p, 72. 
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dimension of repentance which we believe the author carefully wove 
into the details of the story. 

First, it is important to examine the Church’s view of the inter¬ 
relationship of Penance and Baptism and their place within the 
context of the Lenten liturgical cycle. 

Father Alexander Schmemann reminds us that Baptism is the 
sacrament of forgiveness, not because it removes sin, but because 
one is born into Jesus Christ who is Forgiveness: 

It is indeed after baptism and because of it, that the 
reality of sin can be recognized in all its sadness, and true 
repentance becomes possible. Therefore, the whole of the 
Church is at the same time the gift of forgiveness, the joy 
of the “world to come,” and also and inescapably a constant 
repentance. The feast is impossible without the fast, and the 
fast is precisely repentance and return, the saving experi¬ 
ence of sadness and exile. The Church is the gift of the 
Kingdom—yet it is this very gift that makes obvious our 
absence from the Kingdom, our alienation from God. It is 
repentance that takes us again and again into the joy of 
the Paschal banquet, but it is the joy which reveals to us 
our sinfulness and puts us under judgment.”®^ 

From this statement we can understand that the experience of 
baptismal grace which incorporates one into the Body of die Church, 
and of the Eucharist which is the sacrament of one’s participation 
in the Paschal Mystery, are set within the context of Penance as 
their necessary environment in this period of exile. Thus it is clear 
that the sacrament of Penance is the continuing power of Baptism, 
acting in the Church to return man again and again to the newness 
of life. In the celebration of Pascha, the meaning of Baptism and 
Holy Eucharist are fulfilled. For this reason, the liturgical season 
of Lent becomes a pilgrimage toward Pascha, a preparation for one’s 
return to Baptism at Easter, as well as a school of repentance.®* 
Historically this fact is born out in the development of Lent, 
first as a period of fasting by the faithful before the feast; secondly 
as a time of public penance for the reconciliation to the Church of 
those guilty of grave sins, especially of apostasy; and thirdly as the 
final preparation for the catechumens to be baptized at Easter.®® 
To what has been said above about the monastic tone of the 

57Schmemann, For the Life of the World, pp. 57>58. 

ssschmemann, Great Lent, p. 14. 

^^Lenten Triodion, p. 30. 
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Life of St Mary, we must add this sacramental, liturgical and ecclesial 
aspect if we are to do justice to it. St Mary is created by Sophronius 
as a curious “blend” of the Lenten faster, public penitent and 
catechumen. 

As a monk returned to the busy metropolis of Jerusalem to 
minister as bishop, Sophronius was certainly involved in the sacra¬ 
mental and liturgical life of the parish. Consciously or unconsciously, 
he wove strands of the various historical elements of the Lenten 
journey into his moving story of repentance, which was addressed 
to a congregation that most likely included within it faithful, penitents 
and catechumens. 

Lenten worship today still preserves its catechetical and bap¬ 
tismal character. A glance at the scriptures for the Sundays in Lent 
reveals themes that touch upon the meaning of Christ’s sacrifice, 
for those about to be initiated into it, and for all of us who under¬ 
stand that we will always be catechumens.®^ 

“Can you drink the cup that I must drink, or be baptized with 
the baptism with which I must be baptized?” (Mk. 10:38) This 
verse is from the Gospel of the fifth Sunday in Lent in honor of 
St Mary. In it Christ addresses his disciples (catechumens) in lan¬ 
guage symbolic of his approaching Passion: his total immersion 
into suffering and death, with the view of his emersion or resurrec¬ 
tion into new life. 

With the inspired vision of an iconographer of The Word, 
St Sophronius sets the moment of St Mary’s conversion from pagan¬ 
ism during the great September festal pilgrimage to the Basilica of 
the Holy Resurrection in Jerusalem, dedicated to counteract a pagan 
Roman ritual. Enshrined there was the tomb of Christ, as well as 
the Holy Cross, celebrated as the sign of Christ’s victory over sin, 
evil and death.®^ 

Countless references to the Holy and Life-Bearing Cross can 
be found in the Services of Vespers and Matins for the fifth Sunday 
in Lent: 

‘T/ze power of Thy Cross, O Christ, has worked wonders; for 
even the woman who was once a harlot chose to follow the ascetic 
way.”®^ 

“Hastening to see the Cross, O Mary, thou was illumined by 
its light, through the divine providence of thy Crucified Lord.”®® 

®®Schniemann, Great Lent, p. 82. 

®iMost Reverend Joseph Raya and Baron Jose de Vinck, Byzantine Daily 
Worship (New Jersey: Alleluia Press, 1969), pp. 446-449. 

^^Lenten Triodion, p. 448. 

^Hbid., p. 454. 
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The ancient baptismal rite begins with the lavacrum, or rite 
of solemn renunciation of the evil one. The priest reproduces the 
original act of creation by breathing on the face of the dead (the 
baptizand)®^ who is facing west, toward the kingdom of darkness. 
The neophyte renounces Satan and his pompa (triumphal procession 
through the world),®® thereby, as it were, dropping out of Satan’s 
army. Turning to the east, the direction of the sunrise, the candidate 
affirms his faith in Christ and his allegiance to Christ’s army.®® 

The procession and pilgrimage theme is very evident in the 
Life of St Mary, In her first pilgrimage to Jerusalem, she is in the 
procession of the evil one, evidenced by her sinful lifestyle. Although 
in the holy procession she is prevented from entering the Church, 
her conversion, her “turning around,” directs her to journey toward 
the east, the desert, where her life is transformed by the Sun of 
Justice. 

Often in the story, St Mary prays and blesses herself against 
the devil, echoing the ritual of exorcism: “May God, Father Zossima, 
deliver us from the evil one and from his wiles, for his battle is 
great against us.”®^ 

A military theme, fighting against evil and for C!hrist, is another 
strain running through The Life, At Vespers and Matins of the feast 
the prayers speak of “manly courage”®® and “the sword of abstin¬ 
ence.”®® “The woman who had become the weapon of sin Thou has 
converted, O forbearing and compassionate Lord, by the weapon of 
Thy Holy Cross; for venerating the Cross she overthrew all the 
weapons and the cunning of the demons.”^® 

The candidate is strengthened for this spiritual fight, what St 
Paul calls “the beautiful fight” (ton agona ton kalon, 2 Tim. 4:7),^^ 
by the Baptismal anointing with the oU of catechumens. In his 
Baptismal Instructions St John Chrysostom says: “The chrism is a 
mixture of olive oil and unguent; the unguent is for the bride, the 
oil is for the athlete.”^^ 

®^Evdokimov, The Struggle, p. 55. 

®5Joseph A. Jungmann, S. J., The Early Liturgy to the Time of Gregory 
the Great (London: Darton, Longman & Todd, 1972), p. 80. 
p. 82-83. 

®7Sister Katherine, St Andrew, p. 73. 

^^Lenten Triodion, p. 452. 

^nbid„ p. 449. 

70/hzU, p. 452. 

Monk, Orthodox Spirituality, p. 51. 

72Paul W. Harkins, tr. St John Chrysostom; Baptismal Instructions from 
the Ancient Christian Writers (Maryland: The Newman Press, 1963), p. 169. 
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Two physical characteristics of St Mary, her nakedness and 
her shorn hair, may also contain baptismal references. 

Upon leaving the font, the newly baptized is clothed with a 
white garment symbolic of the newness of Life in Christ: “All of 
you who have been baptized into Christ have clothed yourselves 
with him” (Gal 3:27), that is, with the radiance of His indwelling 
and the eschatological joy of the Kingdom. Obviously St Mary has 
divested herself of the “old man,” apparent in her naked, desert- 
scorched body. But let us look for some further explanation. Possi¬ 
bly we could see her taking Zossima’s robe as an analogy to religious 
profession which was considered a second Baptism.'^® To follow this 
train of thought, however interesting, would lead us in a very differ¬ 
ent direction. I would dare to attribute St Mary’s lack of clothing 
to the tradition which says that on the eighth day, the newly bap¬ 
tised, having worn the robe all week, was brought to the church for 
ablution and the removal of the garment. The significance of the 
eighth day in Eastern Orthodox Tradition is enlightening in this 
context: it symbolizes the time of the Kingdom, the New Day with¬ 
out beginning or end. 

At this time the priest prays over the person, asking the Father 
to illumine their heart with the light of His countenance, to maintain 
the shield of their faith against the attacks of the enemy, and to 
preserve the garment of incorruption.^^ 

Finally, the hair of the newly baptized person is cut to demon¬ 
strate total obedience to God. 

How is St Mary’s repentance related to the public penitential 
discipline of the early Church and to the Lenten preparation for 
Pascha made by today’s Christian? 

In its most narrow sense, St Mary’s life could be interpreted 
as one of penance, fasting and prayer in preparation for the recep¬ 
tion of Holy Communion. Although we know that this was a 
practice in the early Church for certain public sinners, it could be 
misleading to today’s faithful. The emphasis on personal reception 
of Holy Communion in the story might also be traced back to 
monastic devotional customs discussed earlier in this paper. In a 
broader sense, however, St Mary’s desert experience is today’s 
Christian’s fast before the feast, the participation in the Paschal 
event. 

In the early Church, penance was always an ecclesial event 
Monk, Orthodox Spirituality, p. 47. 

74lsabel Hapgood, ed. Service Book of the Holy Orthodox-Catholic 
Apostolic Church (Brooklyn; Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Archdiocese, 1956), 
p. 283. 
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involving the entire Christian assembly. The penitent was visable to 
all who prayed for him, and this reminded him that he was not 
alone. “The body cannot feel gladness at the trouble of any one 
member; it must necessarily join in the grief and collaborate in the 
remedy,” Tertullian affirms.*^^ 

Father Zossima, praying and weeping, represents the entire 
Church community to St Mary, who is never isolated in her desert 
solitude. 

With him as a witness, she makes her long confession. It is 
indeed a true “exomologesis.” St Mary acknowledges her sinfulness 
and thanks God for His gifts in her life. Zossima, the ideal con¬ 
fessor, makes it clear by his humble posture and tears, that he is a 
fellow sinner and that judgment, forgiveness and healing come only 
from Christ. 

That the role of penance in the Church is therapeutic rather than 
punitive or expiatory is illustrated by another moving event of the 
story. At the doors of the Church, St Mary encounters the icon of 
the Theotokos. This vision of goodness and beauty reveals to our 
sinner her true condition and brings about the moment of conver¬ 
sion. “According to St John Damascene, the icon is not a represen¬ 
tation of the visible, but an apocalypse, a revelation of the hidden. 
Its power is maximal by reason of its opening upon the transcend- 
enti that has no image. The gaze thus purified and rendered watch¬ 
ful can now descend and scrutinize the interior of the soul and 
manifest it.”^® 

Through Mary’s ascetic efforts, her imagination is purified, 
healed and integrated by the “therapy” of the remembrance of this 
holy image. “I returned mentally to the ikon of the Mother of God, 
who had accepted me, and I called to her, imploring her to chase 
away the thoughts assailing my unhappy soul.”^^ 

Not only is penance medicinal, but confession is as well, accord¬ 
ing to Cassian: “He who manifests his thoughts is soon cured; he 
who hides them makes himself sick.”^® 

Thus the total openness of soul demonstrated by St Mary is 
the cause of her continued growth in personal integration, healing 
and wholeness. 


^^Sergei Hackel, “Paths to Reconciliation,” Sobornost, Volume 2 Number 
1 (1983), p. 14. 

^^Evdokimov, The Struggle, p. 165. 

77Sister Katherine, St Andrew, p. 78. 

‘^^Evdokimov, The Struggle, p. 166. 
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Conclusion 

By removing from the Life of St Mary the accidents of time, 
place, circumstance, culture, position, age and sex, we are left with 
the essential gift we baptized Christians share in common: we have 
been liberated from the power of Satan; we are in the process of 
being re-created according to the likeness of Christ; and we are all 
incorporated into the Church.'^® 

St Mary of Egypt is our model precisely because she properly 
situates repentance within the reality we all experience: “The Church 
is the gift of the Kingdom—yet it is this very gift that makes obvious 
our absence from the Kingdom,.. 


Monk, Orthodox Spirituality, p. 43. 
soSchmemann, Great Lent, p. 14. 
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Eucharist and Ministry in Bilateral 
AND Multilateral Dialogue 


John H. Erickson 


Eucharist and ministry: the conjunction of these terms in recent 
ecumenical discussion suggests a relationship to be explored. Euchar¬ 
ist and ministry are not treated as isolated items haphazardly selected 
from a longer list of topics for debate. Rather, both are placed in 
a broader ecclesial perspective in which the church’s structures are 
seen as arising from and as intimately linked to the church’s life 
of faith, and the church’s life of faith is seen not in individualistic 
or totally ‘spiritualized’ terms, but above all as the corporate life of 
the faithful gathered as Christ’s body in the eucharist. 


The Ecclesial Significance of the Eucharist 

Until recently discussion of the eucharist—like that of so many 
other divisive issues—has most often been determined by categories 
of thought inherited from the Latin Middle Ages. From the 12th 
century the corpus Christi mysticum (r.e., the church) and the 
corpus Christi eucharisticum-oncc radically identified with one 
another—came to be distinguished ever more sharply. The church 
came to be understood above all as a divinely instituted, hierarchically 
ordered body politic, and the eucharist, one of several ‘means of 
grace’ dispensed by it for the spiritual growth of individual members. 
The Reformation challenged medieval teaching on the eucharist 
at several specific points: the mode of Christ’s presence in the 
eucharist was reinterpreted, the sacrificial nature of the eucharist 
was questioned . . .Yet just as before, the eucharist was regarded 
chiefly as indicating what the church does, not what the church is. 
It was one of the church’s “corporate forms of worship”;^ and 

^Thus In Quest of a Church of Christ Uniting (Consultation on Church 
Union, Princeton, N.J., 1980) 30ff. 
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though the church might be defined as the ‘body of Christ/ this 
was taken as mere metaphor, implying no necessary connection with 
eucharistic participation in Christ’s body and blood.^ 

While this approach to the eucharist by no means has dis¬ 
appeared, liturgical renewal together with rediscovery of the euchar¬ 
istic ecclesiology of Christian antiquity has encouraged greater 
appreciation of the ecclesial significance of the eucharist, both within 
the churches and in ecumenical discussion. “The eucharist as a 
sacrament of the gospel is the fullest presentation of God’s love in 
Jesus Christ by the power of the Holy Spirit.”® In it “Christ makes 
effective among us the eternal benefits of his victory and elicits and 
renews our response of faith, thanksgiving and self-surrender.”^ It 
is “the sacrament of Christ himself. It becomes the foretaste of 
eternal life, the ‘medicine of immortality,’ the sign of the kingdom 
to come. The sacrament of the Christ event thus becomes identical 
with the sacrament of the holy eucharist . . The eucharist there¬ 
fore can be described as “at once the source and climax of the 
church’s life.”® For the church is “essentially ‘the eucharist commun¬ 
ity.’ “When the church celebrates the eucharist it realizes ‘what it 
is,’ the body of Christ ... it becomes that which it is called to be by 
baptism and chrismation [confirmation].”® “The Eucharist actualizes 
the Church. . . . The Church celebrating the Eucharist becomes 
fully itself; that is koinonia, fellowship-communion.”® The old dis¬ 
junction between the corpus Christi mysticum and the corpus Christi 
eucharisticum is overcome: “The identity of the church as the body 
of Christ is both expressed and effectively proclaimed by its being 
centered in, and partaking of, his body and blood.”^® “ITie Church 

mid. 19-23. 

^International Methodist-Roman Catholic Joint Commission, “Dublin 
Report” (1976) 52a; in Growth in Agreement: Reports and Agreed State¬ 

ments of Interconfessional Religious Conversations on a World Level, ed. H. 
Meyer and L. Vischer (Paulist, Paramus, N.J., 1984) 280. 

^Anglican-Roman Catholic International Commission, “Windsor State¬ 
ment” (1971) ^ 3; Growth in Agreement 67. 

^Orthodox-Roman Catholic Joint International Commission, “The Church, 
the Eucharist and the Trinity” (Munich 1982) 1.2; in Origins 12 (Aug. 13. 
1982) 157. 

®Joint Roman Catholic-Lutheran Commission, “The Eucharist” (1978) 
If 26; Growth in Agreement 188. 

^Reformed-Roman Catholic Dialogue, “The Presence of Christ in Church 
and World” (1977) ff 88; Growth in Agreement 352. 

®Orthodox-Roman Catholic ... I. 4. b; Origins 158. 

^Commission for Anglican-Orthodox Joint Doctrinal Discussions, “Mos¬ 
cow Statement” (1976) f 24; Growth in Agreement 45. 

i<^Anglican-Roman Catholic , . If 3; Growth in Agreement 67. 
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is the one indivisible Body of Christ in which the believers, as mem¬ 
bers of this Body, are united with Christ as its Head and with one 
another. The supreme expression and the perennial source of this 
unity is the sacrament of the Eucharist.”^^ 

This cento of quotations by no means exhausts the understand¬ 
ing of the eucharist presented in the various bilateral statements 
from which it is drawn, nor does it suggest the nuances that at points 
distinguish them one from another. Yet it does convey in summary 
fashion a basic conviction underlying both these statements and the 
WCC Faith and Order statement on “Baptism, Eucharist, Ministry/’ 
The church makes the eucharist: such was the tacit assumption behind 
older discussions of the subject. But ecumenical discussion today also 
affirms the converse: the eucharist makes the church. A reciprocal 
relationship exists between them, so that “without the eucharistic 
community there is no fuU ecclesial community, and without the 
ecclesial community there is no real eucharistic community.”^^ 
“Thus, on the one hand, the church celebrates the eucharist as the 
expression here and now of the heavenly liturgy; but on the other 
hand, the eucharist builds up the church in the sense that through it 
the Spirit of the risen Christ fashions the church into the body of 

Christ.”i3 


Eucharist and Ministry 

The eucharist makes the church what it is called to be. It is both 
source and criterion of that impulse to renewal, unity and mission 
which characterizes the church/^ Further, “it is the eucharist which 
is the source of continuing scrutiny of the organization and life of 
the church,”^® so that in the church “the institutional elements should 
be nothing but a visible reflection of the reality of the mystery.”^® 
This line of thinking, when pursued, has important consequences for 
our understanding of ministry in the church. 

Virtually every bilateral and multilateral statement concerning 
ministry has begun by affirming that “the fundamental ministry is 
Christ’s own ministry, whose goal is to reconcile all people to God 

iiJoint Orthodox-Old Catholic Theological Commission, “Ecclesiology” 
(1977, 1979) III.2.1; Growth in Agreement 310. 

i2Roman Catholic-Lutheran ... K 26; Growth in Agreement 188. 
i^Orthodox-Roman Catholic . . . I.4.c; Origins 158. 

i^Reformed-Roman Catholic . , . 1[ 88; Growth in Agreement 353. Cf. 
Anglican-Roman Catholic . . . K3; Growth in Agreement 67. 

iSReformed-Roman Catholic . . , 90; Growth in Agreement 353. 

i^Orthodox-Roman Catholic . . . II. 1; Origins 159. 
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and to each other and to bring them into a new community in which 
they can grow together to their full freedom as children of God.”^^ 
The whole church participates in this ministry of Christ, in his kingly 
priesthood, “each member contributes to that total ministry in a 
different fashion; there is a distribution of diverse gifts (c/. 7 Cor 12, 
4-11), and every baptized believer exercises his or her share in the 
total priesthood differently.”^® The bilaterals and multilaterals have 
also affirmed that a ‘special ministry’ or ‘ordained ministry’ has 
always existed within the church and is essential for the church, 
though terminology for it has varied.^® But what is the relationship 
between this ‘special ministry’ and that proper to the entire church? 
Here the model of the church as eucharistic assembly can provide 
helpful insights. In the eucharist the faithful come together in one 
body; their diverse gifts and forms of service are brought into unity 
and harmony because there is one who presides,gathering the 
scattered grains of wheat into one eucharistic loaf,^^ recalling Christ’s 
words at the last supper, standing—like Christ—before God in the 
place of all the faithful, standing—again like Christ—before the faith¬ 
ful in the place of God.^^ Seen in this perspective, the ‘special minis¬ 
try’ does not replace or duplicate other ministries, much less provide 
a superior version of them. Rather, the special ministry of presiding 
is above all a ministry of unity, by which and in which the diverse 
aspects of Christ’s ministry are manifested as one and whole. 

The bilateral and multilateral statements generally single out 
three principle functions as essential and specific to the ‘special 
ministry’: ministry of word, ministry of sacrament and—with these— 
ministry of episcope, of oversight and pastoral care.^® How are these 

i^Methodist-Roman Catholic , . . 1[77; Growth in Agreement 285. 

iSReformed-Roman Catholic . . If 96; Growth in Agreement 355. 

Anglican-Roman Catholic International Commission, “Canterbury State¬ 
ment* esp. If 5-7; Growth in Agreement 74-75. Anglican-Lutheran Conversa¬ 
tion, “Pulach Report” (1972) If 76; Growth in Agreement 24. Lutheran-Roman 
Catholic . . . “Malta Report” (1972) esp. If 56; Growth in Agreement 171. 
Methodist-Roman Catholic . . . If 82; Growth in Agreement 285. Reformed- 
Roman Catholic ... If 97-99; Growth in Agreement 355-56. Commission on 
Faith and Order, “The Ordained Ministry” If 13ff; Growth in Agreement 381. 

20Cf. Justin Martyr, First Apology 67. 

2iCf. Didache 9. 

22Cf. Ignatius, Magnesians 6: “Let the bishop preside in the place of 
God ...” 

23Anglican-Roman Catholic . . . “Canterbury Statement” If 9-11; Growth 
in Agreement 15-76. Anglican-Lutheran ... If 77-79; Growth in Agreement 
24. Lutheran-Roman Catholic ... f 89; Growth in Agreement 286. Reformed- 
Roman Catholic ... If 97; Growth in Agreement 355. Faith and Order If 15 
et passim; Growth in Agreement 381 ff. 
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functions to be integrated, so that ministry of the word will be or¬ 
ganically joined to that of sacrament and not simply parallel to it;^^ 
so that episcope will be organically joined to both and not simply 
an external adminislrative office? Here too the eucharistic model 
is helpful. If we recognize “the central act of the ordained ministry 
as presiding at the eucharist,” this is because in it “the ministry of 
word, sacrament and pastoral care is perfected.”^® For the eucharist 
itself “is inseparably sacrament and word since in it the incarnate 
word sanctifies in the Spirit.’'^® Sacrament “constitutes a proclama¬ 
tion of the word under the form of doxology and prayer” while “the 
word proclaimed is the word made flesh and become sacramental.”^^ 
So also the various tasks implicit in teaching, supervision, 

pastoral care, discernment as expressed in ordination and penitential 
discipline—are above all extensions and practical expressions of the 
word proclaimed in the eucharistic assembly. 2 ® In these tasks too the 
‘special minister’ is revealed not as an impersonal functionary or 
autocrat but as a “minister of Christ fashioning the unity of his body 
and so creating communion through his body.”^^ 

The ‘special ministry’ has a twofold aspect; “The ordained 
minister is called and enabled by the Holy Spirit to be the represen¬ 
tative person who focuses in his ministry the manifold ministries of 
the whole church. He is a sign of the gospel and of the oneness of 
Christ’s church, both to the church and to the world; an ambassador 
of Christ who bids men to be reconciled to God and declares to 
them the forgiveness of sins; a priest who embodies the priesthood 
of all believers in which he shares, and by his ministry serves and 
sustains it.”®® In his liturgical action, he “has a twofold ministry: 
as an icon of Christ, acting in the name of Christ, towards the 
community; and also as a representative of the community express¬ 
ing the priesthood of the faithful.”®^ This excludes first of all any 
notion that “those consecrated to the special ministry are given a 
potestas and derive a dignity from Christ without reference to the 
believing community.”®^ Rather, “the ordained minister manifests 

24Cf. the comments of J. Zizioulas in The Orthodox Church and the 
Churches of the Reformation: A Survey of Orthodox^Protestant Dialogues 
(World Council of Churches, Geneva, 1975) 57. 

25Methodist-Roman Catholic ... 97; Growth in Agreement 287. 

260rthodox-Roman Catholic . .. II.2; Origins 159. 

^mid, 
mbid, II.3. 

^mid, 

30Methodist-Roman Catholic ... If 98; Growth in Agreement 288. 

31 Anglican-Orthodox ... If 27; Growth in Agreement 45. 
32Reformed-Roman Catholic ... If 97; Growth in Agreement 355. 
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and exercises the authority of Christ in the way Christ himself 
revealed God’s authority to the world: in an throu^ communion"'^^ 
His function “is closely bound to the eucharistic assembly over 
which he presides.”®*^ He cannot be separated from the church any 
more than the church can be separated from him. For this reason, 
“ordination, or setting apart for the exercise of these special services 
takes place within the context of the believing community.”^® “Be¬ 
cause ministry is in and for the community and because ordination 
is an act in which the whole Church of God is involved, the prayer 
and laying on of hands takes place within the context of the euch- 
arist.”^® At the same time, “the oflBce of ministry stands over against 
the community as well as within it.”^^ That is, when the ordained 
minister proclaims the gospel in word and sacrament or expresses 
it in the various acts of episcope, he does so with the authority of 
Christ, and not merely on the basis of his personal convictions or 
as delegated representative of the community. This too is expressed 
in ordination, in which both prayers and gestures (laying on of 
hands) and context (the eucharist) emphasize the divine initiative 
in calling and setting apart; “it is not the community which produces 
and authorizes the office but the living Qirist who bestows it on the 
community and incorporates this office into its life.”^® 


A Tool and a Challenge 

The bilateral statements cited here, like the Faith and Order 
Commission’s Baptism, Eucharist, Ministry, would stress that “an 
understanding of the ministry must . . . start from the nature of the 
Church.”^® Most of them, even more emphatically than Baptism, 
Eucharist, Ministry, would in turn stress that the church is not just 
community, but eucharistic community, that it is above all when 
gathered in eucharistic fellowship that the church realizes itself as 
locus for the communion of men and women with each other and 
with the Father through the Son in the Spirit. 

Implications of this understanding of the church for the under¬ 
standing of the ministry have not been fully explored in the bilaterals. 

33Faith and Order 18; Growth in Agreement 382. 

s^Orthodox-Roman Catholic . . . II.3; Origins 159. 

35Reformed-Roman Catholic ... 1[ 97; Growth in Agreement 355. 

36Anglican-Roman Catholic . . . “Canterbury Statement” 14; Growth 
in Agreement 77. 

37Lutheran-Roman Catholic ... If 50; Growth in Agreement 170. 

38Reformed-Roman Catholic ... If 98; Growth in Agreement 356. 

39Faith and Order If 2; Growth in Agreement 379. 
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But in one area at least, that of validity of ministry, a veritable 
revolution has been taking nlace. Mutual recognition of ministries is 
increasingly becoming a matter of mutual recognition of eucharistic 
communities as ecclesial entities, reversing the narrowly juridical 
approach to ‘valid orders’ that has prevailed since the Middle Ages.^® 

Further exploration of the eucharistic model of the church 
might help to advance discussion of other ecumenically sensitive 
subjects as well—pneumatology, for example. To be sure, the model 
has certain limitations and weaknesses. There is always the danger 
of anachronism, of making an idealized early church order norma¬ 
tive in every detail for all ages and places. Yet its central intuition 
should be recognized: the church’s structures, including its ministry, 
must be fully transparent to its nature and ultimate goal as revealed 
in the eucharist. Thus understood, the eucharistic model is not just 
a tool for advancing ecumenical discussion. It also challenges us to 
reexamine the spiritual vitality of our own church structures. 

In the early church the work of reconciliation and recreation 
accomplished by Christ in the Holy Spirit was effectively proclaimed 
and realized not just within the structures of the eucharistic assembly 
but also by them. The means of proclamation and realization were 
one with their essential content. The early Christians did not go to 
church; they ‘gathered as church’ (cf. 1 Cor 11:18). They did not 
‘receive communion’; they entered into it, with God and with each 
other. In the midst of this broken and fragmented world, they 
became, by the power of the Holy Spirit, one body in Christ, in 
whom “there is neither Jew nor Greek, slave nor free, male nor 
female.” In very tangible ways they experienced and at the same 
time expressed the church’s catholicity, that all-embracing quality 
which makes it impossible to identify the church with a particular 
class, nationality, special interest group, locality or community. Do 
our church structures today encourage or even permit us and those 
around us to experience so vividly this essential nota ecclesiae? 
Even if our present structures were adequate to the third century, 
are they adequate to the twentieth? Do they effectively proclaim 
Christ’s victory over the divisions of this fallen world, or do they 
in fact serve to perpetuate and even exacerbate them? The eucharistic 
model of the church, if rightly understood, does not allow us to be 
content simply with preserving the structures of antiquity (a con¬ 
stant temptation for the Orthodox) or with replicating them (cf. the 
new appreciation of the episcopate in Protestant circles). On the 
contrary, it challenges us to reexamine the church’s structures, past 

40Cf. Zizioulas (n. 24 supra) 57. 
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and present, in the light of the church’s unchanging nature and 
purpose: to realize in the midst of the earth God’s work of salvation. 
Let us not decline this challenge in favor of the charms of an 
ecclesiastical Williamsburg. 
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Foreword by 
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This collection of writings focuses on the living Christ of his¬ 
tory: His Nativity, Passion, Resurrection, Ascension and relation 
to the Church; and the Holy Spirit in dogmatic and ascetical 
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profound images, Matthew’s discourses on humility, repentance, 
asceticism, fasting, suffering, and unity convey the Gospel message 
in powerful terms to modem man. 

**Father Matta*s (Matthew the Poor) radical God-centeredness 
stands in contradiction to our pervasive human-centeredness. All 
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and feelings—Father Matters radical Godeenteredness comes as a 
shock which wakes us up from a long dream" 
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Dimitry Pospielovsky. The Russian Church Under The Soviet Regime 

1917-1982, two volumes, 535 pp. Crestwood, N.Y.: St Vladimir’s 

Seminiry Press, 1984. $17.95 (set) 

Professor Pospielovsky’s two-volume work is a remarkable achieve¬ 
ment. The first treatment, on this scale, of all aspects of the Russian 
Orthodox Church since 1917, both in the Soviet Union and abroad, it is 
admirable in its depth and diversity of research and will be of great 
value to political, ecclesiastical and social historians. 

The writing of “contemporary history” of any sort presents notorious 
difficulties, of the availability and quality of information, of perspective, 
and partisanship. Professir Pospielovsky—a Russian emigre and an active 
member of the Orthodox Church in America—wisely eschews any pre¬ 
tence of detachment oi objectivity; he declares his interest in the Fore¬ 
word and remains throughout “interested,” committed and opinionated. 
Such honest subjectivity is greatly superior to false objectivity, for the 
reader has the measure of the bias and is free to make allowances. 

With the gathering of information Pospielovsky achieves his greatest 
triumph: a severe limitation has been turned into a most notable asset. 
Published sources in the Soviet Union are meagre and often—if not 
always—intentionally deceptive, and Western publications are suspect by 
derivation. These sources have been less augmented than countered by 
archival materials, personal interviews and samizdat writings, to an effect 
both creative and disconcerting: the problems of verification will doubt¬ 
less be found objectionable by hard-line academics. Given that the 
Soviets have made life easy only for the compliant historian, Pospielov¬ 
sky’s method seems appropriately defiant and, in the result, eminently 
justified. 

The story that Pospielovsky has to tell is on occasion inspiring: there 
are glimpses of suffering and faith far beyond—humiliatingly and thank¬ 
fully—the comprehension of us innocents abroad. But the story is domin¬ 
ated by the triviality and futility of human life everywhere: “Schisms 
on the Right” and “Schisms on the Left”—the titles if two substantial 
chapters—have familiar causes. Accusations of cowardice, compromise, 
fanaticism and betrayal—all endorsed by canons—are exchanged within 
the Soviet Union, between Moscow and Paris, Moscow and Karlovci, 
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Constantinople and New York, and New York (Jordanville) and New 
York (Crestwood). Amidst such bitter factionalism there is some wis¬ 
dom: in Patriarch Tikhon always, in Patriarch Sergei’s letter to Metro¬ 
politan Evlogy of Paris—on the missionary purpose of the “Prividential” 
emigration—and in Metropolitan Antony Khrapovitsky’s honorable and 
selfless wish (unhappily thwarted) to retire to a monastery. 

And yet, the reader will ask, what are all the virtues of the surviving 
hierarchy when set against the murder of over 40,000 clergy and un¬ 
numbered faithful laity? Here we tread on very sensitive matters. The 
blood of the martyrs may be the seed of the Church—but there are some, 
namely the episcopate, who are required to survive, to ensure the 
temporal continuity of the Church. It was the martyrdom of their 
bishops that put an end to any semblance of Orthodoxy in the Old 
Believers’ schism and in the “Catacomb Church” of recent times. There 
are martyrs who witness with their blood, and there are martyrs who 
witness, ironically and deliberately, by staying alive. At the worst of 
times the latter can become the duty of the bishops. In 1930 Patriarch 
Sergei read out a false and shameful statement, but he explained that (in 
the author’s words) “if he refused to give the press conference, all the 
remaining Tikhonite bishops would be arrested and the whole church 
organization would perish. Instead he chose to be branded a liar by the 
clerics and the believers.” 

Christians in the West are commonly innocent not only of suffering 
but also of duplicity. The late Metropolitan Nikodim, a deviously faith¬ 
ful servant of the Church, had to explain to an Orthodox priest in 
America, the status of official denials of religious persecution in the 
Soviet Union: “Let us come to an accord. You publicize these materials 
in the West, and we shall issue denials.” The Russian hierarchy, know¬ 
ing “the West” to be aware of its political constraints and obligations, 
assumes that its official statements will be ignored. Unfree societies are 
prone to overestimate the level of psychological sophistication in free 
societies. 

One would not wish to see diminished in any way the revered and 
honored memory of all those Soviet citizens who have died for their 
faith. Yet the hard and needful way followed by many of the hierarchs 
of the Russian Church deserves more than disappointment and contempt. 
Pospielovsky’s stone-throwing conclusion—that the Church in Russia 
“gains spiritual victories not because of her patriarch but in spite of 
him”—is unworthy and uncharacteristic of this usually subtle and 
chasteningly provocative work. At the end, Pospielovsky has been 
seduced by the purist, or “righteously innocent,” understanding of truth 
and falsehood, prevalent in the West, occasionally manifest in Russian 
culture, in the late Tolstoy or the Solzhenitsyn of the 1970’s. This 
dangerous attitude, variously labelled “moral self-indulgence” and “wilful 
naivete,” is well-confounded by Patriarch Pimen’s rumored comment on 
Solzhenitsyn’s “Lenten Message” of 1972: “If only he had been in my 
shoes for a couple of days. Well, let him write.” 
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For an understanding of the insoluble complexity of moral and 
spiritual values—and the absurdity of all human judgments—we should 
turn to Dostoevsky. Pospielovsky’s work forced this reader to acknowl¬ 
edge that “Truth” can be an easy, complacent slogan, sublimely irrelevant 
to quotidian dealings between God and Caesar. Dostoevsky’s declared 
preference of Christ over Truth is not piety: among much else, it is the 
saving avoidance of cynicism and despair in the face of history. 

Charles Lock 


Richard Longenecker, New Testament Social Ethics for Today, Wm. 

B. Eerdmans Pub. Co., Grand Rapids, 1984. XIII + 108 pp. 

Professor of New Testament at Wyclif College, Toronto, Dr. 
Richard Longenecker has published several important monographs on 
subjects ranging from apostolic exegesis to christology in Jewish Chris¬ 
tianity. In his latest book he turns to the question of “New Testament 
Social Ethics for Today.” The result is another serious and valuable 
contribution by a scholar who has established himself as one of today’s 
leading figures in the field of Biblical studies. 

Jack Sanders, in his book Ethics in the New Testament (Fortress 
Press, 1975), concluded that “The ethical positions of the NT are the 
children of their own times and places, alien and foreign to this day and 
age” (p. 130). Against this negative evaluation, widespread in con¬ 
temporary Protestant discussion of Christian ethics, Longenecker pro¬ 
poses a hermeneutic approach that will permit the interpreter to deter¬ 
mine “the place of the New Testament in forming a Christian social 
consciousness and its function in the expression of such a consciousness” 
(p. ix). The result is what he calls a “developmental hermeneutic” that 
corrects and goes beyond the four ways in which the New Testament 
has traditionally been read to inform ethical decision-making and prac¬ 
tice: 1) as imposing a code of law, 2) as indicating universal principles 
that should guide conduct, 3) as articulating a “divine imperative” (E. 
Brunner) that faith responds to in any given circumstance through 
obedience to the divine will, and 4) as prescribing the non-legalistic 
“law if love” to be applied in any particular life-situation (so-called 
“contextual” or “situational” ethics). 

Basic to Longenecker’s quest for a New Testament ethic that is 
relevant and applicable to situations in which Christian people find them¬ 
selves today is his conviction that “the final measure for human conduct 
is not to be derived from individuals but stems from the nature of God, 
from the quality of his love for mankind, and from the character of his 
redemptive activity” (p. 9). This essentially biblical—and patristic- 
perspective leads him to define New Testament ethics as “prescriptive 
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For an understanding of the insoluble complexity of moral and 
spiritual values—and the absurdity of all human judgments—we should 
turn to Dostoevsky. Pospielovsky’s work forced this reader to acknowl¬ 
edge that “Truth” can be an easy, complacent slogan, sublimely irrelevant 
to quotidian dealings between God and Caesar. Dostoevsky’s declared 
preference of Christ over Truth is not piety: among much else, it is the 
saving avoidance of cynicism and despair in the face of history. 

Charles Lock 


Richard Longenecker, New Testament Social Ethics for Today, Wm. 

B. Eerdmans Pub. Co., Grand Rapids, 1984. XIII + 108 pp. 

Professor of New Testament at Wyclif College, Toronto, Dr. 
Richard Longenecker has published several important monographs on 
subjects ranging from apostolic exegesis to christology in Jewish Chris¬ 
tianity. In his latest book he turns to the question of “New Testament 
Social Ethics for Today.” The result is another serious and valuable 
contribution by a scholar who has established himself as one of today’s 
leading figures in the field of Biblical studies. 

Jack Sanders, in his book Ethics in the New Testament (Fortress 
Press, 1975), concluded that “The ethical positions of the NT are the 
children of their own times and places, alien and foreign to this day and 
age” (p. 130). Against this negative evaluation, widespread in con¬ 
temporary Protestant discussion of Christian ethics, Longenecker pro¬ 
poses a hermeneutic approach that will permit the interpreter to deter¬ 
mine “the place of the New Testament in forming a Christian social 
consciousness and its function in the expression of such a consciousness” 
(p. ix). The result is what he calls a “developmental hermeneutic” that 
corrects and goes beyond the four ways in which the New Testament 
has traditionally been read to inform ethical decision-making and prac¬ 
tice: 1) as imposing a code of law, 2) as indicating universal principles 
that should guide conduct, 3) as articulating a “divine imperative” (E. 
Brunner) that faith responds to in any given circumstance through 
obedience to the divine will, and 4) as prescribing the non-legalistic 
“law if love” to be applied in any particular life-situation (so-called 
“contextual” or “situational” ethics). 

Basic to Longenecker’s quest for a New Testament ethic that is 
relevant and applicable to situations in which Christian people find them¬ 
selves today is his conviction that “the final measure for human conduct 
is not to be derived from individuals but stems from the nature of God, 
from the quality of his love for mankind, and from the character of his 
redemptive activity” (p. 9). This essentially biblical—and patristic- 
perspective leads him to define New Testament ethics as “prescriptive 
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principles stemming from the heart of the gospel (usually embodied in 
the example and teaching of Jesus), which are meant to be applied to 
specific situations by the direction and enablement of the Holy Spirit, 
being always motivated and conditioned by love” (p. 15). Although 
he does not use the term in this context, it is clear that his conception 
of Christian ethics is fundamentally “trinitarian”: acquisition of “the 
mind of Christ” (I Cor 2:16) proceeds “from the Father, through the 
Son and in the Holy Spirit.” 

Longenecker bases his “developmental hermeneutic” on a somewhat 
shaky interpretation of the difficult passage, Mt. 13:5If. Against the 
traditional position that sees in the “new treasures as well as old” an 
allusion to the Gospel of Christ and the Jewish Law, he adopts the 
view that the “old” in fact refers to the original Gospel proclamation, 
while the “new” concerns the continuing reinterpretation of that procla¬ 
mation by the Christian “scribe” (teacher) that enables the Gospel to 
address with relevance any new situation. The immediate context of the 
saying, however, (parables of the Kingdom, showing that traditional 
Jewish teaching has been completely renewed by the coming of God’s 
reign in the person of Christ), together with the fact that we know of 
no case in which Christian teachers were called “scribes,” strongly favor 
the older interpretation. Fortunately, his program neither stands nor 
falls on any particular understanding of those verses. 

Turning to Jn 16:12f., the author shows that the early Church 
expected further understanding and interpretation of Jesus’ teachings to 
be provided in the future through the guidance of the Spirit within the 
Christian community. This leads him to the theme of “development in 
theology.” The notion of such development, he maintains, is a recent 
one that contrasts sharply with the traditional Jewish concern to con¬ 
serve, distill and apply Israel’s theological heritage. Such a distinction, 
however, tends to obscure the fact that Tradition contains its own 
“principle of development,” one that came to expression throughout the 
patristic period largely in accord with the model of “organic growth” 
that Longenecker himself prefers, and that he rightly attributes to 
Antiochian Fathers such as St John Chrysostom and Theodore of Mop- 
suestia (p. 25f). Theology is, of course, subject to development. The 
question is, what criteria do we use to determine whether any given 
development or any new interpretation of a traditional theological 
position corresponds faithfully to divine revelation—that is, to God’s own 
truth? It is at this point that Orthodox and Protestant hermeneutics 
tend to part company, the latter insisting upon Scripture itself as the 
final criterion (sola scriptura), whereas the former reads Scripture in 
the total context of ecclesial Tradition: through the continuing inspira¬ 
tional activity of the Spirit within the Church, theological reflection 
“develops” in such a way as to remain both true and relevant at any 
given moment. The “principle” for the development of theology is the 
Spirit Himself and is thus inherent within Tradition; for Tradition is 
nothing other than the Spirit-inspired, living “memory” of the Church 
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(Fr Bulgakov). Yet as the Orthodox as well as Protestants insist, all 
such development must remain in accord with the final “canon” or 
measure of truth which is Holy Scripture. 

For Sanders and many others who base their approach to moral 
philosophy on the “history of religions,” ethical positions of our day 
can not and should not be grounded in the teaching of Jesus or the early 
Church. Without asking the obvious question of how such a perspective 
can pretend to be “Christian,” Longenecker deals with the “dilemma” 
of New Testament ethics—its meaning and authority for today—by affirm¬ 
ing that “what we have in the New Testament is a declaration of the 
gospel and the ethical principles that derive from the gospel, and a 
description of how that proclamation and its principles were put into 
practice in various situations during the apostolic period” (p. 27). A 
“developmental hermeneutic,” that speaks to the problem of finding 
relevant teaching in Scripture for ethical issues of today, will accordingly 
look to the “declared principles” furnished by the New Testament as the 
basis for moral behavior. While the biblical principles retain prescriptive 
force and remain ultimately authoritative in Christian life, the applica¬ 
tion of those principles must be modified according to the circumstances 
of our own day. Ethical practices described in the New Testament, while 
valuable as guidelines, are conditioned by and consequently relative to 
their particular historical and cultural period; the declared principles 
laid down by Christ and the Gospel, however, can and must be preserved 
as the foundation for all Christian ethical theory and practice. 

To illustrate his hermeneutic program, Longenecker turns in the 
remainder of his study to a key NT text in order to discern what he 
calls a “cultural,” a “social” and a “sexual mandate” for today. The 
passage in question is St Paul’s declaration in Gal 3:28, “There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, slave nor free, male nor female, for you are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” Through careful exegesis, he situates the statement in its 
proper context and draws out its implications for Christian attitudes and 
conduct in our own day. The first lesson, that “barriers of prejudice and 
walls of inequality” are broken down in Christ, may appear somewhat 
trite. By relating that conclusion effectively to Christian-Jewish relations 
throughout the centuries, however, Longenecker makes an articulate and 
biblically well-grounded appeal for an end to the Church’s long-harbored 
anti-Semitism: an appeal that further strengthens the call by many 
Orthodox Christians to eliminate, especially from our Holy Week and 
Paschal liturgical tradition, elements that serve more to convey anti- 
Semitic scapegoating than to proclaim the good news of Christ’s death 
and resurrection. 

Turning to the problem of slavery and freedom, the author raises 
questions concerning our relations with the powerless, the needy, the 
enslaved and the alien. Emphasis is rightly placed on the inviolable 
quality of the “person,” as it is upon the priority of relationships to 
institutions in speaking to the question of the early Church’s attitude 
towards slavery. Over against the “damnable heresy,” attributed to 
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Origen, that slavery represents God’s curse upon Ham and his descendants 
and thus properly belongs to a Christian social order, Longenecker 
appeals to St John Chrysostom. Faithful to the Pauline principle “neither 
slave nor free,” Chrysostom did what few of his contemporaries did, by 
proclaiming the emancipation of slaves both in this earthly life and in 
the life to come* Although he mentions the problem of spiritual and 
“demonic” enslavement, Longenecker nevertheless fails to give it due 
weight. While the social consciousness of many of the Fathers might 
have been lowered by social, cultural and other factors of their day, 
their perception that the roots of all social ills lie in the enslavement 
of mankind to demonic power is thoroughly grounded in the New 
Testament witness. This explains and in large measure justifies their 
often exclusive emphasis upon the victory of Christ as the source of all 
genuine freedom. 

Finally Longenecker applies his hermeneutic program to the prin¬ 
ciple “neither male nor female.” Insisting upon the absolute equality 
of men and women in terms of personal dignity and eternal destiny, he 
goes to some lengths to show that women participated in several of the 
early Church’s various “ministries”: they played an active role in public 
worship through prayer and prophecy, and served in some official 
capacity designated by the terms “diakonos” and “prostatis” (Phoebe, 
Rom 16:If). Yet Longenecker is careful not to read too much into the 
biblical texts, despite a concern to open his reader’s minds to what the 
NT affirms concerning the actual functions assumed by women in the 
Church’s overall ministry. He carefully distinguishes between the “re¬ 
demptive” and “creative” categories of biblical thought, showing that 
the former category marked by “freedom, mutuality and equality” has 
priority over the latter, characterized by “order, submission and sub¬ 
ordination.” This is a distinction of vital importance, not only for re¬ 
evaluating the role of women within the Church today, but for placing 
within their proper perspective both the will of God concerning our 
social and personal relationships, and the criteria upon which we base 
our ethical decisions: by the light of the Gospel, the created order is to 
be constantly illumined and transfigured into the order of redemption. 

This is a thoughtful, well-balanced book, whose main arguments 
are based on serious and solid exegetical study. In addition to its value 
as an introduction to NT ethics, it will also be of interest to Orthodox 
readers for its evangelical approach and vision that in essential matters 
agree with our own. 


John Break 
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Martine Roty. Dictionnaire russe-frangais des termes en usage dans 

Veglise russe. (Lexiques de Tlnstitut d’etudes slaves, 4.) Paris: 

Institut d’etudes slaves, 1980. 160 pp,, FF 40 (paper). [22 line 

drawings.] 

Martine Roty’s Dictionnaire russe-frangais des termes en usage dans 
VSglise russe fills an enormous void in the field of bilingual specialized 
dictionaries. Dictionnaire is the first bilingual West European lexicon of 
religious terminology used in the Russian Orthodox Church. To date, 
Western scholars have had to consult a great number of sources and indi¬ 
viduals to learn the definitions and translations of specific Eastern 
Orthodox terms. These include pre-Revolutionary theological and mono¬ 
lingual dictionaries, pre-1917 Russian encyclopedias, Greek dictionaries, 
Russian-English lexicons, Orthodox service books and calendars pub¬ 
lished in English, English dictionaries of various sorts, members of the 
Orthodox clergy, and scholars who are knowledgeable about the Russian 
Orthodox Church. 

The omission of religious terminology in the dictionaries of Soviet, 
American, and British lexicographers is nothing short of scandalous. 
The Russian Church played a dominant role in the history of Russia 
for 929 years. The Russian language, rich in Church Slavonic vocabu¬ 
lary, has been and continues to be used by thousands of literary, his¬ 
torical, philosophical, and theological writers. In 1980, the Eastern 
Orthodox liturgical tradition (Slavonic Orthodox) followed in the Soviet 
Union, Bulgaria, the United States, and elsewhere, claimed 87,976,000 
adherents divided into 115 “denominations.” These figures do not include 
the memberships of the Romanian, Greek, Ethiopian, Serbian, Armenian 
(Georgian), Old Believer, and other Orthodox communities (D. Barrett, 
ed.. World Christian Encyclopedia: A Comparative Study of Churches 
and Religions in the Modem World AD 1900-2000 [Oxford/New York: 
Oxford, 1982] 14, 844). 

It should come as no surprise that Russian-English dictionaries pro¬ 
duced by Soviet scholars exclude the bulk of religious terminology used 
by the Russian Orthodox Church. The adoption of atheism as official 
state policy after the Bolshevik Revolution led to either the razing or the 
secularization of over ninety percent of Russia’s active convents, monas¬ 
teries and churches. Churchgoers likewise diminished greatly in number, 
yet estimates of believers in the Soviet Union range as high as 60 million. 
Ironically, a Soviet citizen interested in Russian Orthodox terminology 
who does not have access to pre-Revolutionary texts, must consult an 
atheistic dictionary such as Ateisticheskii slovar* (Moscow: Politizdat, 
1983) by A. I. Abdusamedov. Atheistic dictionaries provide the reader 
with a Soviet interpretation of classical mythology, supersititious beliefs, 
and the world’s major confessions and church leaders, as well as an 
amazing number of brief biographies of theologians, philosophers, peda¬ 
gogues, sociologists, literary artists, and others, whose works have some 
bearing on religion. Although Soviet religious literature is produced 
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in limited quantity for the clergy, for privileged citizens, and for export 
to the West, Soviet lexicographers undoubtedly have orders from above 
not to incorporate religious terminology into their dictionaries. Unfortun¬ 
ately, American and British lexicographers have, to a great extent, either 
consciously or unconsciously endorsed the Soviet ban on religious vocab¬ 
ulary by following suit in their own dictionaries. 

Roty’s Dictionnaire is a slim, elongated volume containing well over 
400 lexical entries. An exact count is difficult to establish because the 
author has cleverly integrated related subject matter under a common 
heading for a number of concepts. For the entry prazdnik “feast,” for 
example, Roty introduces no less than 50 religious terms, many of 
which appear as separate entries elsewhere and are cross-referenced to 
prazdnik. Whereas most general bilingual dictionaries only provide 
glosses and examples of usage, Dictionnaire, as a specialized dictionary, 
provides more complete information including glosses, definitions, his¬ 
tory, legends, and symbolic meanings. Yet even the best explanations 
do not always convey the proper image. Consequently, Roty has also 
supplied twenty-two line drawings of holy vessels, vestments, and the 
interior parts of a church. 

Dictionnaire is a veritable storehouse of information packed into 
relatively few pages. Roty succeeds in providing concise descriptions of 
complex subjects. Under the lexical entry monastyr* “monastery, convent,” 
for instance, she explains the classification system of the monasteries and 
convents. She also outlines the major fixed and movable feasts and fasts 
of the Russian Orthodox Church under the lexical entry prazdnik “feast.” 

Excellent definitions are essential to a lexicon, but so are reliable 
glosses. Greek glosses are consistently provided throughout the dictionary. 
This feature will please linguists who will have no difficulty identifying 
the majority of Russian terms as Greek loanwords. Roty was confronted 
with a particularly difficult problem in translating the Eastern Orthodox 
terms into French. She solved the problem admirably by offering several 
distinct translations. (I have added English glosses for the convenience 
of the reader.) The first French gloss is the most precise: for instance, 
Rus. antimins Gk. dvTi[iqvoiov Fr. antimension (Eng. “antimension, 
antimins”), or Rus. uspenie (Presviatoi Bogoroditsy) Gk. f| Kot|iT]ai(; 
(xqq OitEpaytaq ©£Ot6kou) Fr. Dormition (Eng. “Dormition, Falling- 
asleep”). The second gloss, separated by a slash from the first, evokes 
the best notion of the Russian word or expression: Rus. antifon Gk. 
dvrtcpcovov Fr. antiphone/antienne (Eng. “antiphon/anthem”). 
If the Western Church has the same practice or concept, the gloss is 
preceded by an equal sign: Rus. uspenie Fr. Dormition/ — Assomption 
(Eng. “Dormition”/ = “Assumption”). A number sign is used for an 
approximate or partial translation: Rus. antimins Fr. antimension/ 
# pierre d'autel, autel portatif (Eng. “antimension, corporal”/# “altar 
stone, portable altar”). Dictionnaire's short foreword and preface explain 
the preceding procedures and problems of translation and transliteration 
in more detail (pp. 3-6). The dictionary includes a transliteration chart 
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from Cyrillic to the international scholarly system (with one insignificant 
difference: the apostrophe is used for both hard and soft signs) to a 
popular French system. A substantial bibliography, a Greek-Russian 
glossary, a French-Russian glossary, and a table of contents complete 
the 160-page work. The glossaries are especially useful if one is un¬ 
familiar with or has forgotten the Russian term but knows either the 
French or the Greek expression. Lastly, lexical entries are relatively easy 
to read. Russian entries appear in upper case bold type. These are fol¬ 
lowed by italicized Greek glosses and French glosses in upper and lower 
case bold type. Russian words or expressions used within the definition 
which are legitimate main entries elsewhere are also printed in upper and 
lower case bold type. This system of printing allows the entries and 
glosses to stand out in sharp contrast to the text proper. 

Dictionnaire is not without its faults or errors. The author does not 
indicate the precise scope of the dictionary except to say that it contains 
major religious terms. The lexicon is weak on terminology pertaining to 
religious art, church architecture, and legal and illegal Orthodox bodies 
inside Russia with a description of their liturgy, ritual, theology and 
church government. Should the compiler be inclined to turn Dictionnaire 
into more of an encyclopedic work, it would be useful to include such 
information. 

Specific names or terms would be more accessible if the work had 
an index or more extensive cross-referencing. For example, the venera¬ 
tion of the Mother of God is of paramount importance in the Russian 
Orthodox Church. Yet many of these icons are not entered separately, 
although Roty does describe the major ones under the heading ikona 
“icon.” Similarly, many saints are entered only under their bynames. 
Surprising omissions are Aleksandr Nevskii “Alexander Nevsky,” Boris 
i Gleb “Boris and Gleb,” Dimitrii Rostovskii “Demetrius of Rostov,” 
and Sergii Radonezhskii “Sergius of Radonezh.” Although the author 
includes accent marks for the Russian entries and Greek glosses, gender 
and number have been ignored. Every foreign language student is aware 
of the importance of learning gender and number. A second edition of 
Dictionnaire will hopefully correct this oversight. The line drawings could 
be improved by more detail, and there should be more of them. The 
Greek and French glossaries are incomplete. This would require a few 
more pages of text, but it would add considerably to the usefulness of 
the glossaries. Misprints are not abundant. 

These critical remarks should not be viewed as serious drawbacks to 
a dictionary destined to become a nastoVnaia kniga for Slavists, clergy¬ 
men, students, and laymen alike. I fervently hope that Roty will eventu¬ 
ally double, triple, even quadruple the lexical entries in Dictionnaire by 
taking into consideration some of the suggestions made earlier. In the 
meantime, however, the English-speaking world waits impatiently for a 
comparable dictionary to define and elucidate the religious terminology 
of the Russian Orthodox Church. 


Marshall Winokur 
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are forced to accept the fact that imperfections are a reality and that 
death does exist. And consequently, we are challenged to identify and 
to review our most fundamental human and Christian values. 

Whether or not the reader agrees with the basic theological tenants 
of this book, he will be led inevitably to reconsider the value and mean¬ 
ing of human life in all of its expressions, and particularly with regard 
to the mentally handicapped and physically deformed. In dealing with 
these latter expressions, we find ourselves confronted not only with the 
finite quality of our lives, but also with the specific way in which we 
live out our lives. And we cannot avoid asking the question: as strong, 
able-bodied persons, do we in fact contribute to the marginalization of 
the disabled? And insofar as we are disabled, do we simply accept as 
normal or inevitable the position of the “weak and down-trodden”? 

On another level, this series of articles also challenges us, as Ortho¬ 
dox Christians, to involve ourselves in some of the most difficult and 
important issues of our times. For we live in a world that increasingly 
seeks to resolve the problem of retardation, for example, by means of 
“genetic counseling,” a popular euphemism for abortion. TTien again, 
in our dealing with the handicapped and the deformed, we must discover 
creative means of permitting them to integrate themselves into various 
social settings, without proffering “charity.” This means avoiding doing 
something “for” them rather than together “with” them. It also means 
re-evaluating the role of our institutions that deal with such people, to 
insure their true well-being by substituting for marginalization an ongoing 
quest for true “community.” 

This collection offers a wealth of subjects for reflection, subjects 
that are usually viewed from a distance or simply ignored. We as Ortho¬ 
dox Christians will also find here a challenge to re-examine our oft-held 
conviction that true stewardship means “doing something for the 
Church.” What in fact are our criteria for stewardship? Does our 
tendency towards “activism” exclude the less able? Is it not possible for 
us all to be led back, by the handicapped and disabled members of 
Christ’s Body, to the foundation of our faith and to rediscover that true 
stewardship—our own as well as that of the disabled—begins and ends 
with the call to love the Lord our God, and our neighbor as ourself? 

Lyn Breck 


Karl Christian Felmy, Die Dietung der Gdttlichen Liturgie in der 
russischen Theologie (Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte 54). Walter 
de Gruyter, Berlin, New York: 1984. xiii + 50 pp. 

Felmy’s work on the meaning of the Divine Liturgy in Russian 
theology is the first detailed historical study of the Russian approach to 
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the liturgy, spanning a period of nearly a thousand years and drawing 
on multiple sources. This voluminous study is well-documented and 
remarkably complete, making it a useful tool for the student of both 
Byzantine liturgy and Russian theology. 

The inhabitants of Kievan Rus’ received Christianity ready-made 
from the Byzantines; this also included a developed liturgy, as well as 
a tradition of symbolical liturgical explanation. The Russians accepted 
this tradition, but understood it in their own way. They saw the Greek 
“symbols” merely as accentuated mental images. This excessively real¬ 
istic approach, similar in many respects to that of the Franks of the 9-10th 
centuries in the West, is reflected in iconography and certainly affected 
the Russians’ understanding of the eucharistic events. This was the cause 
of their frequent confusion about the time of transformation of the ele¬ 
ments, which some claimed took place already at the proskomede, others 
at the Great Entrance. 

In the 17th century, several major developments took place. Through 
the publication of Nikon’s SkrizhaV (Moscow, 1656), a more tradition¬ 
ally Greek explanation appeared, composed by the Greek John Nathaniel 
but based largely on the commentary of Cabasilas, with excerpts also from 
the works of Germans of Constantinople and Symeon of Thessalonica. 
At the same time, a different approach was developed in Kievan Russia. 
The liturgical commentary of Theodosij Safanovich (Kiev, 1667) was 
strongly influenced by Latin theology: for example, it fixed the moment 
of consecration at the words of institution. Though Safanovich and his 
followers were condemned as “bread-worshippers,” the Latin approach 
remained influential in Russia. 

In the late 18th—early 19th centuries, Russians again began to re¬ 
discover the Byzantine sources. Ironically, they did this through Western 
channels, particularly Goar’s Euchologion (Venice, 17302). The Novaia 
SkrizhaV (St. Petersburg, 1838), written by Archbishop Veniamin, is 
heavily dependent on Goar’s work, to the point that titles of individual 
paragraphs and even the sequence of footnotes follow the same order. 
Veniamin also cites from the commentary of Cabasilas, which he finds 
extensively quoted by Goar: but Veniamin’s very careful way of citing 
Cabasilas indicates that he does not know Cabasilas as an Orthodox 
author! 

In the latter half of the 19th and early 20th centuries, two trends 
dominate. The first of these is the strictly historical approach to the 
liturgy, pioneered by Ivan Dmitrevskij and continued by Porfirij Uspen- 
skij, Krasnosel’tsev, A. Dmitrievskij, Orlov, and others. These scholars 
brought many new historical sources to light, sources which eventually 
led to a critique of the historical development, theology, and current 
practice of the liturgy. The second trend is dependent on the Novaia 
SkrizhaV of Veniamin, which sees the liturgy as a representation of the 
life of Christ—a theme originating in the Byzantine tradition. The weak¬ 
ness of this approach is that it tends to ignore the texts of the liturgy 
proper, particularly the Anaphora. 
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In his final chapter, Felmy discusses the flowering of liturgical theol¬ 
ogy in our century, particularly in the theological school of Paris after 
the Russian Revolution. Here, scholars such as Florovskij used the results 
of historical studies in a new approach to the eucharist, relating it to 
ecclesiology and eschatology. Pavel Florenskij and Sergei Bulgakov begin 
to read the liturgical texts as sources for theology, and Afanasiev develops 
his eucharistic ecclesiology. Felmy does not neglect to mention the fruit¬ 
ful contact with the West in this period and the influence of such major 
figures as Odo Casel and Gregory Dix on the work of Alexander 
Schmemann. He concludes his study with the presentation of the cosmic- 
eschatological approach to the liturgy taken by Schmemann and the 
Greek theologian John Zizioulas. 

What R. Bornert, in Les commentaires byzantins de la Divine 
Liturgie du viV au xv* siecle ( = Archives de VOrient Chretien 9) (Paris, 
1966), and H.-J. Schulz, in Die byzantinische Liturgie. Vom Werden 
ihrer Symbolgestalt (= Sophia 5) (Freiburg/B., 1964), have accom¬ 
plished in their presentations of the Byzantine understanding of the 
eucharist, Felmy has now done for the Russian. He breaks entirely new 
ground, with the added handicap of having to deal with a vastly larger 
and more disparate number of sources. His study is clearly structured, 
and the very complete bibliography at the end (pp. 466-495) is most 
useful. All this makes it valuable as a reference work, even for the 
reader with only a minimal knowledge of German. 

Paul Meyendorff 


Baptism and Eucharist: Ecumenical Convergence in Celebration, edited 
by Max Thurian and Geoffrey Wainwright. Eerdmans, 1984, 268 
pages, paper $11.95. 

The editors of this book bring together a wide selection of both 
ancient and modern liturgies of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The texts 
are compiled from many sources, including the ancient Church, Roman 
Catholic, Lutheran, Methodist, Reformed, Anglican, Baptist, and Ortho¬ 
dox liturgical traditions. Thurian and Wainwright provide a brief intro¬ 
duction and commentary on most of the liturgical traditions and on the 
texts themselves. 

The book illustrates the unity and diversity of liturgical theology 
and practice within the Christian traditions around the world. The editors 
have collected these liturgical texts in order “to help theologians and 
church leaders both to assess the current understanding and practice of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper within the confessions and among them, 
and also to agree on what still remains necessary to attain complete con¬ 
sensus.” 

Baptism and Eucharist is a sourcebook and anthology of extant 
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the Russian Revolution. Here, scholars such as Florovskij used the results 
of historical studies in a new approach to the eucharist, relating it to 
ecclesiology and eschatology. Pavel Florenskij and Sergei Bulgakov begin 
to read the liturgical texts as sources for theology, and Afanasiev develops 
his eucharistic ecclesiology. Felmy does not neglect to mention the fruit¬ 
ful contact with the West in this period and the influence of such major 
figures as Odo Casel and Gregory Dix on the work of Alexander 
Schmemann. He concludes his study with the presentation of the cosmic- 
eschatological approach to the liturgy taken by Schmemann and the 
Greek theologian John Zizioulas. 

What R. Bornert, in Les commentaires byzantins de la Divine 
Liturgie du viV au xv* siecle ( = Archives de VOrient Chretien 9) (Paris, 
1966), and H.-J. Schulz, in Die byzantinische Liturgie. Vom Werden 
ihrer Symbolgestalt (= Sophia 5) (Freiburg/B., 1964), have accom¬ 
plished in their presentations of the Byzantine understanding of the 
eucharist, Felmy has now done for the Russian. He breaks entirely new 
ground, with the added handicap of having to deal with a vastly larger 
and more disparate number of sources. His study is clearly structured, 
and the very complete bibliography at the end (pp. 466-495) is most 
useful. All this makes it valuable as a reference work, even for the 
reader with only a minimal knowledge of German. 

Paul Meyendorff 


Baptism and Eucharist: Ecumenical Convergence in Celebration, edited 
by Max Thurian and Geoffrey Wainwright. Eerdmans, 1984, 268 
pages, paper $11.95. 

The editors of this book bring together a wide selection of both 
ancient and modern liturgies of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The texts 
are compiled from many sources, including the ancient Church, Roman 
Catholic, Lutheran, Methodist, Reformed, Anglican, Baptist, and Ortho¬ 
dox liturgical traditions. Thurian and Wainwright provide a brief intro¬ 
duction and commentary on most of the liturgical traditions and on the 
texts themselves. 

The book illustrates the unity and diversity of liturgical theology 
and practice within the Christian traditions around the world. The editors 
have collected these liturgical texts in order “to help theologians and 
church leaders both to assess the current understanding and practice of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper within the confessions and among them, 
and also to agree on what still remains necessary to attain complete con¬ 
sensus.” 

Baptism and Eucharist is a sourcebook and anthology of extant 
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liturgical texts. So it does not lend itself to a detailed theological appraisal 
of each of the liturgical traditions that it presents. In the broad scope, 
however, its collective character offers scholars and non-scholars a funda¬ 
mental resource for understanding the diversity and convergence of bap¬ 
tismal and eucharistic theologies and practices among the Churches. The 
book will prove useful for teaching purposes in both seminaries and 
parishes. The scholar may employ the select bibliography on the Eucharist 
and its theology to identify and learn from the more influential studies 
on the subject in modern times. It’s ecumenical and multilingual character 
offers the subject a plenary view from the biblical and extra-biblical 
theological disciplines. The editors’ failure to provide us with an 
equally valuable bibliography, however, on Baptism and its theology was 
a curious disappointment. 

It seems to me that the most concrete achievement of Baptism and 
Eucharist is its “kenotic” service to the convergence text on “Baptism, 
Eucharist, and Ministry” (BEM) which is offered by the WCC’s Faith 
and Order Commission. My following three remarks will focus on the 
book’s timeliness in view of the current process of response by the 
Churches. 

First, Baptism and Eucharist facilitates the reception of BEM by 
clarifying the Churches’ points of unity and diversity in baptismal and 
eucharistic understanding and practice. By providing an opportunity to 
compare and contrast the various liturgical traditions, the book goes far 
in removing the muddled perspectives that divergent confessions have of 
each other. We discover that the Churches are closer to each other in 
their theology as expressed in their liturgical celebration than they pro¬ 
fess when making statements of Church doctrine. This adds support to 
the present concern of the Faith and Order Commission to seek theo¬ 
logical convergence amidst contemporary liturgical pluralism. “Free 
Churches” of the Protestant tradition, however, in which baptismal and 
eucharistic liturgies are prayed extemporaneously, did not receive from 
the book sufficient attention, despite the guidelines which were given in 
the section on the “Consultation on Church Union.” The editors would 
have served these Churches more effectively if they had offered a mea¬ 
sure of theological justification for a fixed form of praying. 

Second, the book supports the reception of BEM by providing the 
appropriate texts needed for answering the question of constancy and 
change in liturgical theology. Christian authenticity requires fidelity to 
the original apostolic message, as well as the capacity to adapt that mess¬ 
age to the idioms of contemporary culture. Baptism and Eucharist pre¬ 
sents us with the responsibility of discerning what is apostolically abiding, 
and what may be changed in the modem understanding and celebration 
of the liturgies of Baptism and Eucharist. 

Parts one and two of the book will best help Church leaders to agree 
on the liturgical differences which prevent the Churches from attaining 
complete consensus. The “Liturgies of Baptism” in part one will better 
serve the reception of BEM if it is augmented by Wainwright’s newest 
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release on The Ecumenical Moment, chapter three of which is entitled 
“Baptism and Unity.” That chapter addresses the theological and ritual 
celebration of Baptism and initiation in the evolution of ecumenical 
thought from the 1927 Lausanne Conference to the 1982 BEM text of 
Lima. Wainwright's commentary on the Lima text eases some confessional 
misgivings, and prevents us from repeating resolved concerns of the past. 
The “Liturgies of the Eucharist” in part two of Baptism and Eucharist 
will be complemented by Thurian’s recent title, The Mystery of the 
Eucharist, This slim book offers a concise explanation of how the 
Eucharist is perceived and practiced in various Christian traditions, and 
can serve as a primer to the subject. Chapter five of Wainwright’s 
Ecumenical Moment on “Eucharist and Conciliarity” provides a sys¬ 
tematic presentation of how the Eucharist may be understood and cele¬ 
brated in order to improve the Churches’ structural and sacramental 
sharing. A framework for understanding an Orthodox perspective of the 
cosmic dimension of the Eucharist and its ecclesial meaning may be 
found in Alexander Schmemann’s book, For the Life of the World, 
chapter two and the appendices. Kallistos Ware’s pamphlet on Com¬ 
munion and Intercommunion presents an Orthodox view on the question 
of sacramental sharing. The above supplemental readings are important 
to Baptism and Eucharist since the texts collected there will be most 
useful if they are understood within and related to a broader theological 
and ecumenical context. 

Third, the book serves the reception of BEM by properly stressing 
the need for an authentic eucharistic unity within a “Pastoral Setting” 
(part three). The chapter on the “Witness From the Orthodox Churches” 
raises a fundamental issue that is often affirmed, but seldom practiced 
among the Churches: “An essential part of the witnessing life of the 
Church requires an ongoing reaffirming of true Christian identity renewed 
by eucharistic communion. A condition for discipleship and Church 
membership is the existential personal commitment made to Jesus Christ 
the Lord (Col. 2:6). There are many Church members who have been 
baptized, and yet have put off Christ, either deliberately or through in¬ 
difference. The re-Christianization of Christians is an important task of 
the Church’s evangelistic witness.” The central point here is the contrast 
between the statements of faith—Orthodox, Catholic, or Protestant—and 
the empirical reality of the Churches. It seems clear to this reviewer 
that unless Church leaders and members have a living, personal relation¬ 
ship with Jesus Christ by faith, the liturgical unity we seek will make 
Christ the servant of the Church, will substitute spiritual concepts for 
spiritual reality, and will become an experiential denial of the Holy 
Trinity, Who is the image of Christian unity. 

Max Thurian and Geoffrey Wainwright are to be commended for 
their collection, introduction, and editing of the liturgical texts in 
Baptism and Eucharist, A few of the aforementioned additions to the 
book might have accomplished its purpose more effectively, but this 
should not be accentuated. The editors have plainly done their share to 
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help theologians and Church leaders assess the divergent understandings 
and practices of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper among the Churches, 
and to receive the long-matured BEM text. The main thing now lacking 
is a firm resolve to grapple with the text. And that is a responsibility 
placed on all those who suffer the agony of schism. 

Bradley L. Nassif 


Nicholas Zernov, Sunset Years: A Russian Pilgrim in the West, The 

Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius, London, 1983, 192 pp. 

When Nicholas Zernov died at his home in Oxford on August 25, 
1980, Michael Ramsey, retired Archbishop of Canterbury, wrote to 
Nicholas’ widow Militza: “In the understanding of the Orthodox faith 
and life in England, [his life] has been a witness deep and lasting.” 
Indeed, it can be said—even more emphatically than the somewhat under¬ 
stated affirmation of Archbishop Ramsey—that among all such witnesses, 
Nicholas Zernov was truly exceptional. The reason for this is that his 
witness went beyond what scholars’ lectures and books can do. Indeed, 
as Metropolitan Anthony of Sourozh points out in his preface to the 
book: “Nicholas was never content to touch just the mind of his hearers; 
even a chance encounter was for him a kairos'' (p. 11). And Nicholas 
2^mov himself makes this remarkable confession in a special chapter 
dedicated to “the art of friendship.” “I kept a special notebook in which 
I listed the names of those with whom I had interesting encounters. 
Their number grew to more than eight thousand. Not a few of them 
became my close friends” (p. 122), 

Edited and partly written by Militza Zernov, Sunset Years is not a 
book of memoirs, although it presents itself as an Epilogue to the Zernov 
Family Chronicle, published in two volumes in Russian and covering a 
period starting in 1812 and ending in 1972 (YMCA Press, Paris, 1972- 
1973). It contains personal reminiscences and observations made by the 
author in the last months, or even weeks, of his life, as well as a descrip¬ 
tion of the author’s last days by his widow. These observations not only 
express the ever-curious mind of a Russian intellectual—which Zernov 
undoubtedly also was—but a child-like and unashamedly Christian sim¬ 
plicity of heart for which Nicholas Zernov was loved by so many and 
will be remembered forever. Here is a simple and straightforward belief 
in the Incarnation, a truly deep love for Christian Russia, combined with 
“six portraits” of great Western Christians. Here are meditations on the 
mystery of death, so stupidly denied “by militant Godless Leninists” 
(p. 129). But belief in the Incarnation is never abstract; here are con¬ 
crete facts about those with whom this belief was lovingly shared—the 
Orthodox in England (pp. 88-96). 

Zernov’s approach to ecumenism—whose “basic defects,” according 
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ST. VLADIMIR'S THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 


F. Dougherty, C. P., ed.; A. Smith, V. Harrison, S. Hauerwas, 

H. Wilke, H. Betts. The Deprived, the Disabled and the Fullness 

of Life, Michael Glazier, Inc, Wilmington, Del., 1984. 150 pp. 

The five authors of this work address the question of pain, suffering 
and the marginal life. Their considerations are basically ethical in nature, 
although four of the five articles make direct references to God and to 
Christian values. 

The “pain, suffering and marginal life” in question here are those 
of the mentally impaired, the physically disabled and the psychiatrically 
ill: those often referred to as “defective” members of our society, the 
“flawed,” the “discards,” the “rejects” . . . 

Two of the testimonies are particularly moving because the authors 
are themselves physically disabled. One was bom with spina bifida, the 
other entered the world without arms. The former, a founder of the 
spiritual movement known as Victim Missionaries, evokes with no little 
irony accepted standards of “normalcy” (is married, works for a living, 
has 1.7 children, is equipped with two arms and two legs, belongs to a 
mainline religion, and has just taken up jogging). She dares to suggest 
what many who have worked with the disabled have come to realize, that 
“marginal life” occurs because one group of people in effect “marginal¬ 
izes” another. 

The contributor bom without arms is an ordained minister of the 
United Church of Christ. In autobiographical form, he shares his con¬ 
viction that pain has redemptive quality that can only be adequately 
explained in theological terms. His own pain consisted chiefly in the 
rejection he experienced as a “defective member” of society. Evidently 
burdened by the same kind of suffering, another author in the series 
reminds us that “Christians are alleged to be concerned with the weak 
and the down-trodden. , . .” That they all too often betray that concern 
is the author’s clear implication. 

Still another analysis points out that “the pain and suffering (caused 
by marginalization) has its roots not only in the uncaring of individuals 
but in the social, political and economic institutions of our world . . . 
They present a system which prioritizes the . . . non-marginalized and 
limits the control over destiny to elites.” 

In the last few pages, a physician specializing in rehabilitation offers 
an important insight: “When individuals can’t cope with someone who 
feels diminished, they tend to reject them, creating a self-fulfilling 
prophecy for the person feeling diminished. They feel diminished and 
expect to be rejected, they are rejected because they feel diminished. 
Felings of diminishment tend to encourage rejection.” 

The magnitude of the problem discussed in this book is awesome. 
The disabled and the handicapped constitute one of the world’s largest 
minorities, a minority that can no longer be ignored. In the presence of 
such persons we are placed squarely before our own mortality. We 
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are forced to accept the fact that imperfections are a reality and that 
death does exist. And consequently, we are challenged to identify and 
to review our most fundamental human and Christian values. 

Whether or not the reader agrees with the basic theological tenants 
of this book, he will be led inevitably to reconsider the value and mean¬ 
ing of human life in all of its expressions, and particularly with regard 
to the mentally handicapped and physically deformed. In dealing with 
these latter expressions, we find ourselves confronted not only with the 
finite quality of our lives, but also with the specific way in which we 
live out our lives. And we cannot avoid asking the question: as strong, 
able-bodied persons, do we in fact contribute to the marginalization of 
the disabled? And insofar as we are disabled, do we simply accept as 
normal or inevitable the position of the “weak and down-trodden”? 

On another level, this series of articles also challenges us, as Ortho¬ 
dox Christians, to involve ourselves in some of the most difficult and 
important issues of our times. For we live in a world that increasingly 
seeks to resolve the problem of retardation, for example, by means of 
“genetic counseling,” a popular euphemism for abortion. TTien again, 
in our dealing with the handicapped and the deformed, we must discover 
creative means of permitting them to integrate themselves into various 
social settings, without proffering “charity.” This means avoiding doing 
something “for” them rather than together “with” them. It also means 
re-evaluating the role of our institutions that deal with such people, to 
insure their true well-being by substituting for marginalization an ongoing 
quest for true “community.” 

This collection offers a wealth of subjects for reflection, subjects 
that are usually viewed from a distance or simply ignored. We as Ortho¬ 
dox Christians will also find here a challenge to re-examine our oft-held 
conviction that true stewardship means “doing something for the 
Church.” What in fact are our criteria for stewardship? Does our 
tendency towards “activism” exclude the less able? Is it not possible for 
us all to be led back, by the handicapped and disabled members of 
Christ’s Body, to the foundation of our faith and to rediscover that true 
stewardship—our own as well as that of the disabled—begins and ends 
with the call to love the Lord our God, and our neighbor as ourself? 

Lyn Breck 


Karl Christian Felmy, Die Dietung der Gdttlichen Liturgie in der 
russischen Theologie (Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte 54). Walter 
de Gruyter, Berlin, New York: 1984. xiii + 50 pp. 

Felmy’s work on the meaning of the Divine Liturgy in Russian 
theology is the first detailed historical study of the Russian approach to 
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